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A MAN MUST LIVE. 





BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
“A man must live.”” We justify 
Low shift and trick to treason high, 
A little vote for a little gold 
To a whole senate bought and sold, 
With this self-evident reply. 


But is itso? Pray tell me why 
Life at such cust you have to buy? 
In what religion were you told 
A man must live? 


There are times when a man must die. 
Imagine, for a battle-cry 
From soldiers, with a sword to hold,— 
From soldiers, with the flag unrolled— 
This coward’s whine, this liar’s lie: 
A man must live! 
—Social Democrat. 


ae _—<--— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Thanksgiving Day will occur oa Thurs- 
day before the next issue of our paper. 
We have reason to give thanks that the 
recent political fiasco in Greater New 
York has opened the eyes of many 
thoughtful persons to the need of woman 
suffrage as a factor in municipal politics, 
and has actually set even Dr. Lyman 
Abbott to writing editiorials on Politics 
and the Home which we have reprinted 
entire in the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 








Governor Wolcott, of Massachusetts, 
says in his Thanksgiving Day proclama- 
tion: 

In the church or by the hearth, may 
our hearts be lifted in reverent and grate- 
ful aspiration to the God who holds in His 
hands the nations of the earth, yet whose 
eyes consider the poor. In the hallowed 
circle of home, and in the broader brother- 
hood of man, may we be kindly affec- 
tioned one toanother. May we remember 
that righteousness alone exalteth a nation, 
and renew to the beloved country, which 
we hold as God’s stewards, the pledge of 
our sacred honor. 

Let women remember that they too are 
God’s stewards, and owe a duty to their 
country, which should be expressed at the 
primaries and the polls. 


=_-—- ——— 


The lectures on ‘*Beauty in the Home,’ 
arranged by the Art Department of the 
Twentieth Century Club, are warmly ap- 
preciated by those who have the good 
fortune to hear them. They are on Tues- 
day evenings at Parker Memorial Hall, 
and almost all the tickets have been given 
free to teachers, students, etc. The next, 
Nov. 23, will be on ‘Household Art’’ by 
Prof. Edward F. Morse. A few tickets are 
for sale. 





The recent New York State Suffrage 
Convention at Geneva has led to a good 
deal of discussion in the Geneva papers. 
Dr. Jordan, who does not favor equal suf- 
frage, suggested in his address at the con- 
vention that women could do more good 
by studying improved methods of domes- 
tic science than by working for the ballot. 
A correspondent of a Geneva paper calls 
attention to the fact that Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton’s daughter, Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch, has been urging the establishment 
of a chair of Domestic Science at Vassar 
College, of which she is a graduate; and 
that the intelligent women interested in 
equal suffrage are the very ones who see 
the importance of this study, and are try- 
ing to introduce it. 





The Women Clerks’ Benefit Associa- 
tion of this city gave its second annual 
ball Tuesday evening in Music Hall. It 
was a brilliant affair. The hall was beau- 
tifully decorated; 2,000 tickets were sold; 
and a long listof well-known women were 
on the reception committee. Gen, Guild 
represented the Governor, and Mayor 
Quincy was present in person. Mayor 
Quincy believes in equal suffrage and 
Gen. Guild does not, but both made good 
woman’s rights speeches on this occa- 
sion. 





A still stronger argument for equal 
rights, however, was afforded by the 
grace, dignity and self-possession with 
which the president of the Association, 
Miss Mary E. Rourke, presided over the 
great assembly, and the efficiency with 
which she and the other officers carried 
through their large undertaking. The 
Women Clerks’ Benefit Association was 
organized only about a year ago, and at 
that time all these girls were wholly with- 
out experience in conducting public busi- 
ness. They have not only acquired the 
necessary knowledge, but have developed 
an amount of executive talent and busi- 
ness ability thatis remarkable. They are 
already fitter for suffrage than thousands 
of our present voters. 


-_-—-— —— 


In reading her charming book on ‘‘Co- 
lonial Homesteads,’’ we wonder how 
Marion Harland can fail to recognize in 
her narratives of colonial and ante-bellum 
days the absolute subjection of wives to 
their husbands. The cool insolence with 
which Aaron Burr appropriated and mis- 
applied the property of his wife, Madame 
Jumel, and then, in answer to her mod- 
est inquiries as to what had become of 
the money, sent her word that she had 
now a master; the dictatorial tone of 
husbands to wives, and of fathers to 
daughters, the exclusion of women from 
business and politics and from all but 
domestic or society interests, all mark a 
depth of dependence that can scarcely 
be comprehended by the present genera- 
tion, which is enjoying the fruits of the 
life-long labors of the pioneer equal rights 
women during the past fifty years. As 
Abby Kelley Foster said at the commemo- 
ration of the Worcester Convention; ‘‘Sis- 
ters, bleeding feet have made the easier 
path you now tread.”’ 


-_--— ———_ 





Mrs. Helen Campbell, dean of the Wo- 
man’s Department of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, and of the chair of 
Household Economics and Hygiene, has 
just declined a fourth important offer from 
the East for her full course of lectures on 
**Household Economics,’’ Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, leading the list. Albany, N. 
Y., urges her coming, as an aid in oversee- 
ing the introduction of this study into the 
schools, for which an appropriation has 
lately been made, as well as to speak on 
the same subject before the Legislature. 
Other points have made a similar appeal. 
Mrs. Campbell has just been made vice- 
president-at-large of the National House- 
hold Economic Association, taking the 
place of Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, who be- 
comes its president. The interest in these 
questions seems to be taking on new life, 
and the Association rejoices in a great 
accession of members willing and eager 
to work. 


_—_ OO 


Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Versailles, 
Ky., is much spoken of as a possible can- 
didate for President on the Prohibition 
ticket. There would, of course, be no 
chance of her election, but she might 
receive a large vote, as she did a few 
years ago for an important office in the 
highly conservative Southern State where 
she resides. 





a 


THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, Nov. 23, at 
2.30 P. M. 

The lecture will be given by Rev. George 
L. Perin, D. D., minister of the ‘‘Every 
Day Church,’ on Shawmut Avenue. His 
subject will be ‘‘The Institutional Church.’ 
Dr. Perin has developed a genius for the 
management of an institutional church, 
and has made a remarkable success of the 
one under his leadership. It is a church 
in which all the usual Sunday observances 





‘ance? 





are most carefully provided for public 
worship, with sermon and sacred music 
three times a day, where the Sunday 


school, Bible class, church meeting, and 


religious conference are scrupulously 
cultivated, as is the case in other 
churches. 


But, not content with the mere preach 


ing of Christ’s Gospel on Sunday, the in- | 


stitutional church practises it most zeal- 
ously through the week. The 
building is in use every day of the week, 
for all sorts of philanthropic movements, 
which include the care of little children 
whose mothers leave them while away at 


church 


work, furnishing work to the unemployed, | 


befriending the neglected poor, devising 
entertainments for those who cannot pay 


for them, and education for the neglected, | 


too old to attend school, and who are en- 
gaged all day in hard work. In short, the 


institutional church is like Briareus, hun- | 


dred handed, and each is a hand of help. 

If possible, Rev. Mrs. Danforth, Dr. 
Perin’s assistant, will 
and reveal a phase of the work done for 
women and children, of which she has 
charge. No one of our usual andience 
can afford to miss this lecture. 


accompany him, 


Mary A, Livermore, President. 





-_--— 


THE LUCY STONE TABLE. 





The special friends of Lucy Stone will 
feel a peculiar interest in the success of 
the table which bears her honored name 
at the approaching Woman Suffrage Bazar 
Dec. 7 to 11 inclusive. Will they not, one 
and all, when they read this suggestion, 
make some effort to secure contributions 
for it among their own circle of acquaint- 
Articles for this table should be 
distinctly marked ‘For the Lucy Stone 
table,’’ and be sent to this office by mail 
or express not later than Dec. 4. As the 
time is so short, immediate action should 
be taken. 


=_——- 


THE JULIA WARD HOWE TABLE. 


The Julia Ward Howe table ought to 
call forth redoubled efforts of her friends 
and admirers to show her that she is not 
forgotten during her enforced absence in 
Europe. Members of women’s clubs every- 


where should make this table an object of 
special regard, in view of the interest 
Mrs. Howe has always taken in clubs and 
of her well-known advocacy of the cause 
of woman. As one of America’s foremost 
literary women, it is at once a privilege 
and a duty to make this table a success. 


— —_——- 


MRS. STETSON’S POEMS. 


Notice that any person getting up a 
club of three new subscribers to the 
Woman’s JouRNAL will receive Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s volume of 
poems as a premium, What better Christ- 
mas present for any bright-minded friend? 


EEE -_-—-— 


JANE ADDAMS ON WORKING WOMEN. 


In the short talk given by Miss Jane 
Addams to the Chicago Political Equality 
League on Nov. 6, she said in part: 


In considering the subject of woman 
suffrage among working women, we must 
remember that of the forty thousand wo- 
men of a working age in Chicago, only a 
handful belong to any Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation. We have no right to expect of 
these women, with their hard lives, any 
great interest in a question in which they 
fail to see any great advantage to them- 
selves. Yet to no class of women is this 
subject of such vital importance. To them 
it becomes an industrial as well as a politi- 
cal question, and | believe if the working 
women were given the ballot they would 
soon take an interest in conscientiously 
using it They well know the power of 
political influence. In our 19th ward they 
know the alderman to be a great man, 
because he has the power of distributing, 
in one way and another, through political 
influence, 2,600 positions among the work- 
ing people, and 2,600 is nearly one-third 
of the voting population of the ward. 

On the speculative side it would be an 


easy matter to make a long speech on the | 


real necessity of suffrage for the working 
woman. Living in a community of work- 
ing people teaches one this. We all know 
that not the hardest way to earn a living 
is through a political position. Women 
as well as men understand this. Take, 
for instance, the recent upheaval in politi- 
cal circles over the ‘‘Star Leaguers,”’ which 


| has been the constant topic of conversa- 
| tion with almost every man, woman and 

child in our community, for there is 
hardly one of them who is not directly or 
| indirectly affected by the going out of the 
| four hundred policemen. They know 
| well that the effect of political influence 
| means better homes and better living. 

I am not one of those who believe— 
broadly speaking—that women are better 
than men. We have not wrecked rail- 
roads, nor corrupted Legislatures, nor 


done many unholy things that men have | 


done; but then we must remember that 
we have not had the chance. But my un- 
| derstanding of the matter is that woman 
should have the ballot, because without 
this responsibility she cannot best develop 
her moral courage. As Mazzini once said 
(and I am always quoting Mazzini) we 
have no right to call our country a coun- 
try until every man has a vote, and surely 





no logical mind can stop at sex in granting | 


suffrage. I believe everybody should 
have the franchise, and qualification not 
be based on education or property. but 
representation. I have often been accused 
of overestimating the working woman, 
but we know the brain is built by manual 
training. The brightest women I know 
| are found among the class of wage earners, 
and of all women they stand most in need 
of the protection the ballot gives. As 
women in England have more interest in 
| political matters, their industrial move- 
| ment is greater. N. W. Rawson, 

| Rec. Sec. C. P. E. L. 


-_——- 





A CONTRAST. 

Some advocates of the State regulation 
of vice are as conspicuous for their in- 
accuracy of statement as for their extraor- 
dinary violence and ill manners. At 
the recent World’s W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion in Toronto, a strong resolution was 
passed against the State regulation of vice 
in any form; the president expressed her- 
self as totally opposed to it; and Mrs. 
Josephine FE. Butler was unanimously 
reélected World’s Superintendent of So- 
cial Purity. At the same meeting Lady 
Henry Somerset was elected an honorary 
vice-president, a majority of the executive 
council thus showing their esteem for her 
personally, while putting on record their 
entire dissent from her scheme for India. 
On the strength of Lady Henry’s reélec- 
tion, the newspaper correspondent, Har- 
old Frederic, telegraphed from London 
to the New York Times and other Ameri- 
can papers the following despatch, which, 
in order that it may be appreciated in its 
full beauty, we print in parallel columns 
with the resolution passed at Toronto: 





Whereas, The reg- 
niation of vice has 
become an aggres- 


The triumph of the 
sensible, intelligent 
element of the 


World’s Woman's _ sive question in the 
Christian Temper- W.C. T. U., and the 
ance Union Con- discussion of it as 
vention at To- represented in the 
ronto has relieved Cc. D. Acts bas as- 


sumed a character 


many apprehensions 
which we cannot ig- 


here, and given sat- 


isfaction to an over- nore, 

whelming majority Resolved, That 
of the people inter- while we do not for- 
ested in the work. get that even the 


most consecrated 


Some bold stand was 
necessary if the 
movement was not 
to be ruined by its 
feather-brained 
cranks like Jose- 
phine Butler, aud 
advertising dema- 
gogues like the Rev 
Price Hughes. It 
was only after long 
and earnest consid- 
eration that Lady 
Henry Somerset de- 
cided to make this 
stand on the ques- 
tion of the health- 
fulness of the regu- 
lations for the Indi- 
an Army. It was a 
case where fanati- 
cism pointed one 
way and common 
sense, patriotism, 
and wise humanity 
pointed the other. 
When she _ boldly 
took the latter there 
Was an anxious week 
or two in which it 
was doubtful who 
would follow her. 
Then it was revealed 
that she had every- 
body at her back, 
save the hysterical 
blowhards, whose 
self-appointed lead- 
ership all along has 
been the curse of the 
movement. Now 
that the convention 
at Toronto has 
shown this to be true 
of the English-speak- 
ing world at large, 
one may say confi- 
| dently that a new 
era of usefulness and 
progress has opened 
| for the Union. 





and true may hon- 
estly differ im rela- 
tion to vital matters, 
and while we would 
abstain from = any- 
thing which would 
savor of criticism or 
judgment of motives, 
yet we, the World’s 
Ww. C. T. U., most 
earnestly protest 
against anything 
which would even 
seem to commit our 
great organization 
to any effort at regu- 
lation or license as 
applied to any and 
alt forms of sin and 
we must most une- 
quivocally declare 
our abhorrence of 
any compromise 
whatever with any- 
thing which is wrong 
in principle or sinful 
in practice. We ut- 
ter this as our con- 
viction and protest, 
and our determina- 
tion never to sur- 
render the principle 
for which we have 


always stood as a 
body. 

FROM MISS WIL- 
LARD’S ADDRESS AT 


TORONTO 

No good can come 
of legalizing the vio- 
lation of two laws of 


God — first, Thou 
shalt not commit 
adultery; second, 


Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. 
Whatever degrades 
the women of India 
puts the stamp of de- 
terioration upon all 
women.... We hold 
that there is but one 
standard for men 
and women,and that 
they are equally ca- 
pable of 
to it. 


living "P| 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. JutiA Warp Howe has sailed 
for Europe, and will spend the winter 
with her daughter, Mrs. Elliot, in Rome. 


Miss S. M. BurNnuAM, A. M., has re- 
cently been elected a member of the 
Alumni Association of the Columbian 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Miss IDA AYERS WORRELL, of Quincy, 
Ill., has purchased The Woman’s Review 
and combined it with Club Life. The 
publication will appear hereafter under 
the title of Club Life and Woman's Review. 


Mrs. MARGARET DELAND recently 
spoke before the Arlington Woman’s Club 
on “A Change in the Feminine Ideal.’’ 
Mrs. Deland’s paper was an able and 
witty presentation of the dangers which 
threaten the ‘‘new woman,” and turned 
upon the thought that in seeking self- 
development, women must not forget 
their duty to family and to State. 


Mrs. MAry A. LIVERMORE, with her 
usual energy and executive ability, is 
securing numerous contributions to the 
table which bears her name. From the 
W. C. T. U.’s and her hosts of other 
friends in every part of New England, 
come responses to her cheery invitation, 
to contribute to the woman suffrage bazar 
in Tremont Temple Building, Dec. 7 to 11. 


NAscHA Burze has rented the 
Berlin for ten years, 
from September, 1898, and proposes to 
conduct it entirely by herself. This is a 
startling innovation in Germany. It is 
said that family comedies will form the 
staple repertory of the new management, 
but of such a kind that every schoolgir] 
can enjoy them without a blush. Frau 
Butze will herself take part in the per- 
formance. 


Mrs. A. E. PAuL, the new street in- 
spector for the business district of Chi- 
cago, has obtained Mayor Harrison’s con- 
sent to the organization of a ‘‘Clean City 
League,’’ in which pupils of the public 
schools will be eligible to membership. 
The children will be taught the necessity 
of sanitation, and will be asked to observe 
the condition of the alleys and streets in 
the neighborhood of their homes, and 
make daily reports in school. 


FRAU 
Neues Theatre in 


Miss KATE F. KIMBALL, the executive 
secretary of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, has issued a leaflet of 
information concerning the programme 
for the coming year. The year upon 
which the classes of the C. L. 8S. C. are 
now entering is called the German-Roman 
Year, because the course of reading is 
divided between ancient Rome and modern 
Germany. Full information may be ob- 
tained by addressing Miss Kimball, at 
87 West Genesee Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss ALICE GOLDTHWAIT is said to be 
the most rapid operator on the typewriter, 
under test conditions, in the world. Atan 
exhibit of expert typewriting given in 
this city a few days ago, Miss Goldthwait, 
in the first test made, wrote 89 words per 
minute from dictation. In the second 
test of three minutes and ten seconds she 
wrote 302 an average of 951 
words per minute. The dictation was 
from a sermon and other unfamiliar 
matter. Another interesting test was in 
writing a familiar sentence, in which Miss 
Goldthwait wrote 155 words in one 
minute. 


words, 


Miss JANE AppAms, of Hull House, 
Chicago, is reported as saying, in answer 
to friends who lately urged her to become 
an ordained minister: ‘‘I do not yet see 
the advantage to my work if I were 
ordained. I help preachers whenever they 
wish me to fill pulpits on Sunday, and 
this does not interfere with my work 
here. I have spoken at Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones’ church; I have helped Dr. Thomas 
and others. I can do this any Sunday, 
and am glad to be able to help. But I am 
not certain about the advantages to be 
gained if I were ordained a preacher.”’ 

Miss Rosa PAckARD, of Pleasantdale , 
Kan., has had 2,000 bushels of wheat 
threshed and tifty acres more to 
thresh on her farm. She is the wheat 
queen of Pleasantdale township, and per- 
haps of Rush County. She bought a new 
buggy for a conveyance to and from her 
school this winter. A Kansas paper says: 
“If some of those titled frauds of Europe 
learn of her whereabouts and good fortune, 
they may immediately sail for this con- 
tinent. We can assure them that their 
voyage would be fruitless, as Miss Pack- 
ard believes in America for Americans 
and Kansas for Kansans.”’ 


has 
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THREE OLD ITALIAN TOWNS 


As soon as one leaves the beaten track 
of the English and American tourist in 
Italy there is a palpable decrease in the 
comfort and cleanliness of the hotels; but, 
in compensation for this, there is the con- 
sciousness of coming more closely in con- 
tact with the life of the peuple, and seeing 
things that are not nackneyed by constant 
description. 

Such was our experience when we vis- 
ited the picturesque town of Bergamo. 

‘As it chanced, we arrived just “after the 
fair,” for we found that the grand cere 
monies of the Donizetti centenary, includ- 
ing the unveiling of Donizetti's statue in 
the square, and a fine production of his 

had all taken place on the day 
Regrets being useless, we tried 


**Lucia,”’ 
previous. 
to absorb as much as possible of the spirit 
of the occasion, by visiting the Donizetti 
Exhibition, with its many souvenirs of 
the composer, as well as of the musical 
and dramatic art of his day, and by listen- 
ing to the military band, as it rendered 
selections from his music in the adjoining 
restaurant garden, 

The Bergamo picture-gallery was a dis 
appointment, and the interest of the place 
centred for usin the pictiiresque ‘‘upper 
town” on the hill. This is connected with 
the lower town by one of those omni- 
present funicular roads which mark the 
path of progress (from the material, but 
not wsthetic, standpoint) all over Switzer- 
land and Italy. We preferred to drive up, 
and so enjoy the exquisite views over the 
surrounding plains and mountains in the 
late afternoon light. The location is truly 
an enchanted one, and there needs but a 
comfortable hotel in the upper town 
(where there is now, alas, none!) to make 
it a delightful summer residence. It is 
useless to attempt to describe the charm 


of the quaint old Italian square, hung with | 


hundreds of beautiful-shaped lanterns, in 
preparation for the evening's festa, or the 
fine old church near by, with Donizetti's 
tomb, and the rich adjoining chapel, con- 
taining the splendid monuments of the 
Colleoni family. Suflice it to say that we 
left it all regretfully, as the tourist whose 
time is limited must do with so many 
places. Verily, he who would have no 
regrets in travelling must have infinity at 
his disposal! 

Although better known than Bergamo, 
the city of Mantuais visited far less than 
it deserves. There are many picturesque 
features about the town itself, surrounded 
as it is by lakes and bridges; one old 
bridge, by the way, is lined with a suc- 
cession of primitive mills, in which thour 
or meal is to-day ground out from the 
same old mill-stones that have done duty 
for who knows how many centuries. 
Above the roofs of the town frowns the 
gigantic old Ducal Palace —melancholy 
reminder of former power and splendor. 
It is inexpressibly depressing to walk 
through room after room, with only 
broken stucco and faded bits of fresco 
to recall the old magnificence. It seemed 


as if we walked through miles of these | 


dilapidated halls and corridors, with only 
here and there something sufficiently well 
preserved to be interesting from an artis- 
-tic standpoint. One room there is, how- 
ever, that containing the beautiful Man- 
tegna frescoes, which would be worth a 
long journey to see. ‘The lover of artistic 
decoration also has a rich feast in the 
Palazzo del Te, with its graceful frescoes 
and fairy-like arabesques by Giulio Ko- 
mano and his pupils. 

Of those who go to Mantua to visit these 
two palaces, | fear there are not many 
who take the delightful drive out to Pie- 
tole, the native place of Virgil, to see the 
beautiful bronze statue of the poet erected 
there in 1884, which stands in a little 
park, surrounded by verdant evergreens. 
The whole quiet landscape of the region 
is Virgilian, even to the ploughing white 
oxen we saw in the fields, and which 
seemed to have stepped bodily out of the 
Georgics. There is another statue of Virgil 
in the city of Mantua, but we seemed to 
come much nearer to that “gentle shade” 
in the spot where he is supposed to have 
first seen the light of day. 

A third Italian city which is not very 
frequently visited by foreigners, and 
which has an interest peculiarly its own, 
is Ferrara, the abode of Ariosto and Tasso. 
The fine facade of the cathedral is well 
worth seeing, and so is the picturesque 
castle in the centre of the town, with its 
moat still full of water. We saw in the 
the Eleanora dd’ 
frescoes still on the ceil- 


upper story room of 
Este, with the 
ing, and the chairs embroidered by her 
own hand. But what interested us most 
in Ferrara were the constant associations 
with the two great whom their 
native city is proud to honor. We first 


poets, 


made a pilgrimage to the prison of Tasso, | 


in the basement of the Hospital of St. 
Anna. There are grave doubts of his 
having passed seven years in this forlorn 
dungeon, and our guide-book called our 
attention to the fact that he could not pos- 
sibly have corrected his manuscript of 
Jerusalem Delivered” in so dark a place. 


Our guide, however, explained to us that 
|in Tasso’s time there was a window in 
| the cell, on the side opposite the Castle, 
so that, as he remarked with gusto, the 
poet could conveniently exchange love- 
letters with the fair Eleonora. We could 
only hope that this consolation was not 
denied him, if, indeed, he really occupied 
so cheerless an abode. 

A visit to the intensely interesting 
Library of Ferrara followed. This was 
full of mementoes of the two poets, includ- 
ing a number of manuscripts, crowded 
with their on the margins 

/ and between the lines. One hall, called 
the Room of Ariosto, contained not only 
the monument and bust of the pvet, but 
his old chair, and the bronze inkstand he 
himself designed, with a figure on the 
cover of a Cupid putting his finger on his 
lips to enjoin silence. The Hall of Tasso 
contains a very beautiful new bust of the 
poet, giving a vivid impression of the deli- 
cate, sensitive nature of the man, as well 
as of that tendency to profound melap- 
choly which so easily leads to loss of 
mental balance. 

Our last visit was to the simple house 
| which Ariosto built, and where he passed 
the last years of his life. The woman 

who served as our guide picked us a fra- 
grant little bouquet of roses, heliotrope 
and lemon verbena from the garden of the 

great immortal; but we bore away in our 
| memories a more lasting souvenir of our 
visit to Ferrara. Eva CHANNING. 


corrections 


-_——-— 


INDEPENDENT WOMEN 


Mrs. Edgar Nye, widow of the humorist 
known as “Bill Nye,’ has made a very 
distinct statement in reply to the an- 
nouncement that her husband left her 
‘penniless.”’ Like the daughters of Har- 

| riet Beecher Stowe and the family of 
| Mark Twain, this lady declines to answer 
the knock of any bungling charity-giver 
at her front door. The fact that her hus- 
band spent more money on their North 
Carolina house than she can get out of it, 
or that certain investments have gone 
badly, Mrs. Nye very justly considers her 
own private affair. Sheintimated rather 
plainly, in her open letter in regard to 
the mistaken kindness of the New York 
journal which asked for a subscription 
for her, that even if she were ‘tin destitu- 
tion,’ it was her business to work her 
way out of it, not to sit weakly down and 
eat the bread of strangers because her 
lost husband had chanced to amuse them, 
There is a great deal of pluck and phi- 
losophy, too, in such an attitude. Eugene 
Field’s daughter showed just the same 
“advanced”? state of mind feminine when 
she went to work after her father’s death 
—as she would, perhaps, had he lived—to 
earn what she could with her talent for 
pubhe reading. 

There are frequent examples of this 
sort of thing in these latter days. It will 
doubtless never enter into the mind of 
Mrs. Edgar Nye to lament ‘‘better days,” 
or permit any reproach to her husband's 
memory because he was generous or even 
extravagant in his lifetime. There is 
always a great deal said about American 
women who marry for money or for titles. 
But such a woman as this widow is really 
more typical of the feminine fibre in our 
democracy, for she faces the music of life 
as it comes, whether high-pitched with 
fun like Nye’s, or full of the minor chords 
of her mourning for him, which is proved 
deep and genuine by her prompt refusal 
to permit anybody to trade on it or liter- 
ally to make capital of it for any tempo- 
rary good in her behalf.— Boston Daily 
Transcript. 


——- 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


The November Century begins a new 
volume with many interesting features, 
including the first chapters of Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison’s new novel, ‘‘Good Amer- 
icans;”’ a vivid presentation of ‘*The Last 
Days of Louis XVI. and Marie-Antoi- 
nette,”’ by Anna L. Bicknell, and the first 
instalment of “An Imperial Dream,” a 
woman’s reminiscences of the French in- 
tervention in Mexico. Mrs. Cornelius 
Stevenson, a young American whose home 
was in Philadelphia, happened to be in 
Mexico during most of the period of the 
French Intervention and was acquainted 
with many of the powerful persons of the 
time. In vivid pen-pictures she ; laces 
before the reader the French marshals, 
diplomats, and officers who accompanied 
the French forces, Bazaine, Forey, and 
others; the Austrian officials brought by 
Maximilian; the Belgian contingent, the 
diplomats, the Mexican patriots, the ex- 
| Confederate officers from the United 
States, all the prominent figures of the 
| court circles, including the ill-fated Em- 





peror and Empress. 

The short stories of the November Har- 
| per’s are “‘A Pair of Patient Lovers,’’ by 
|W. D. Howells; “Joshua Goodenough’s 
| Old Letter,” by Frederic Remington; 
‘“‘Who Made the Match?”’ by Ruth Under- 
hill; ‘“‘Number 1523,” by Willis Boyd 
Allen: and **The Quarter Loaf,’’ by Mar- 





| 
| 





| 





garet Sutton Briscoe. Mr. Howells raises 
the various questions with regard to long | 
engagements and their effect on the par- 
ties concerned. | 

A timely article in the Atlantic for | 
November is a paper by Ira N. Hollis of | 
Harvard University, formerly of the 
United States Navy, on the Frigate Con- 
stitution. One hundred years ago on | 
Oct. 21, Old Lronsides was launched in 
Boston, and from that time dates practi- 
cally the history of our navy. Professor 
Hollis tells the story of the Constitution, 
her adventures and achievements, the im- 
portant part she played in establishing 
respect for the United States Navy abroad, | 
and how she led up to the new era of the 
navy with steam. 

For many years the organ of the great 
Christian Endeavor movement has been 
The Golden Rule, published in this city. 
A change of name has been deemed de- 
sirable, and henceforward the paper will 
appear as The Christian Endeavor World. 
The story of the evolution of the Christian 
Endeavor movement and of its newspaper 
is graphically told by Rev. Francis E. 
Clark in the issue of Nov. 4. 

The Home Journal, of New York, 
founded in 1846 by George P. Morris and 
N. P. Willis, continues the exponent of 
that literary and art culture which gives 
grace and refinement to social intercourse 
—a society journal in the best sense of 
the term. Its music, dramatic and art 
criticism, book reviews and reports of 
social events reflect much of the best life 
of the metropolis. It is an international 
journal and by its foreign correspondence 
and essays brings its readers in touch with 
the great European centres. (Morris 
Phillips & Co., New York. $2.) 

Trained Motherhood is a recent addition 
to the current literature designed to help 
parents to bring up children in the way 
they should go, Asis wisely said in the 
October number of the magazine, ‘‘Every 
physician feels to a greater or less extent 
that he is handicapped in his practice by 
the ignorance of mothers. And this igno- 
rance is to be met with not only among 
the uneducated classes, but among those 
from whom it is not unreasonable to ex- 
pect better things. But beyond the igno- 
rance which the physician realizes, there 
is an immense amount of which he is not 
conscious. There are innumerable little 
matters, small in themselves, but great 
when their bearing upon the chances of 
recovery are considered, which the hurried 
physician not unnaturally takes for granted 
that the mother’s ordinary intelligence 
will enable her to apprehend. Even if he 
had the time, he cannot realize how many 
of the simplest precautions are neglected 
because of her entire lack of training in 
the care of children and her inexperience 
in sickness.’’ The articles by physicians 
to Trained Motherhood and the practical 
suggestions given in its various depart- 
ments are calculated to inform mothers 
regarding the daily care of children in 
health and in sickness. A special feature 
is the children’s department called ‘‘Leaf- 
lets for Little Rosebuds,’ which is so 
arranged that it can be easily detached, 
making a separate magazine full of inter- 
esting stories for the little ones. Speci- 
men copy will be sent free if this paper 
is mentioned. $1 per year. Published by 
the Motherhood Co., No. 150 Nassau St., 
New York. F. M. A. 








HOW A WOMAN SAVED MOUNT VERNON. 


A few mornings ago, Miss Alice Long- 
fellow, youngest daughter of the beloved 
poet, addressed the Warren and Prescott 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, showing how Mount Vernon 
was saved to the nation by a woman. The 
meeting was held at the home of the 
chapter regent, Mrs. Samuel Eliot, No. 44 
Brimmer Street, and the parlors were 
filled with members and invited guests. 

Miss Longfellow told of Miss Ann Cun- 
ningham, a gentlewoman of old Virginia, 
who, passing up the Potomac River one 
day in 1858, and hearing the steamer bell 
toll when passing the home of Washing- 
ton, became possessed with the desire to 
restore it. The place was then occupied 
by a great-grandnephew of the first presi- 
dent, John Augustine Washington. It 
was ina state of decay, and the generous 
hospitality of the owner, who treated 
every passing stranger as a guest, made 
the expenditure of money for repairs 
impossible. When Miss Cunningham 
ventured to tell him of her plans, he was 
filled with horror that women should do 
that which would so emphasize the de- 
generacy of men. But the determined 
woman sent out urgent appeals. Her first 
call was to the women of the South, and on 
July 12, 1854, the first meeting was held. 
Edward Everett was one of the first to 
offer his services, and as the result of his 
lectures $68,000 were contributed to the 
fund. , 

Miss Longfellow read from Miss Cun- 
ningham’s own words of her battle, for 
such it was. Northern people withdrew, 





when they learned the property was to 


be turned over to Virginia, but on March 
17, 1856, the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Asso- 


| ciation was formed. There were mis- 


understandings which wrung from Miss 
Cunningham the pathetic utterance, 
**None but God can know what mental and 
physical sufferings | have undergone for 
Mount Vernon.”’ A certain congressman 
vowed he would defeat the association, but 
at a critical time Mr. Washington showed 
his loyalty, and just at the time when Miss 
Cunningham was ready to die from over- 
anxiety and discouragement, a definite 
conclusion was reached. In addition to 
the actual price of the plantation, $300,000 
had to be raised for repairs, and when 


| matters were progressing finely, the Civil 


War broke out and confusion was the 
result. Mount Vernon was neutral ground 
throughout the bitter struggle. When 
the strife was ended Miss Cunningham 
went there to live, received the aid of 
Sumner in getting an indemnity from the 
Government, and went on with the work 
she had undertaken. 


WOMAN'S PART IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. 


Mr. 8S. A. Wetmore, who served three 
years on the Boston School Board, recently 
contributed an article to the Daily Tran- 
script which every woman, especially 
every mother, ought to read carefully. 
The facts he presents should be considered 
by readers of the Woman’s JOURNAL. 
We quote a considerable portion of the 
article. Mr. Wetmore says: 


An intelligent woman can address her- 
self to-day to no more useful task than 
that of widening and deepening popular 
interest in the common school. ‘The hus- 
band and father who is the average voter 
is so engrossed with his business that 
what time he has for politics he gives to 
national and State issues and contests, or, 
perhaps, the mayoralty and aldermanic 
campaign. Or, he may, and often does, 
take an active part in the canvass of a 
common councilman for ward or precinct 
representation, while he cares so little 
about the persons who are to plan the 
education of his child that he does not 
vote on the school question at all. The 
chances are that the political parties have 
nominated, in star chamber or parlor cau- 
cus, persons who are not known to the 
mass of citizens. The voter does not rec- 
ognize any name on the school section of 
his ballot, so he votes the straight party 
ticket or not at all. The school board, 
as a consequence, may be made up of per- 
sons seeking entrance to a political career, 
and selected as a result of some small aid 
they may have given a particular tariff or 
currency party, rather than for their suit- 
ableness for the administration of one of 
the greatest public trusts. 

One might think that the remedy for 
this would be to give women the right to 
vote. Surely, it may be said, the mother 
will take an interest in the school if the 
father does not. As a matter of fact, the 
mother at first observes with some curi- 
osity the studies her child is engaged in, 
but before long she will say, despairingly: 
“They teach so differently now from what 
they used to when I went to school that I 
can’t follow the lessons at all.’’ And that 
ends it. She does not try to master the 
new method, or to catch the spirit of the 
new idea, as she so easily might, and the 
child goes on from grade to grade a per- 
fect enigma, succeeding or failing—the 
mother knows not which. If the studies 
are unfamiliar, the school board is alien. 
It might be a little colony of Martians for 
all she knows about the individuals com- 
posing it. True, she might vote for some- 
body, but it is some bother to register (or 
she thinks it is), and there is not anybody 
“running’’ for whom she would go to that 
bother. 

What I am saying is well illustrated in 
Boston. A more courageous campaign for 
woman suffrage was never made than that 
unsuccessfully carried on for many years 
in Massachusetts. The right to vote for 
candidates for school committees was 
alone accorded. One would think that if 
a woman cared to vote at all, she would 
care most about voting for a school board. 
She surely would see to it that the candi- 
dates elected would be those who could 
rise to the statutory requirement of ‘‘able 
and discreet persons.’’ But, while 90,000 
men secured the right to vote in Boston 
last year, only 10,000 women took the 
trouble to do so. Probably 100,000 women 
could have registered if they had desired, 
and they could have chosen whom they 
pleased to represent them on the school 
board. As it is now constituted, the 
board is composed of twenty-four persons, 
three of whom are women, and these 
could only be chosen by receiving the sup- 
port at the polls of many thousands of 
men. The number of women elected is 
nearly proportionate to the number of 
women voting, as compared with the 
number of men voting. But if women 
were chosen on the basis of the number 
of women who could vote, and the num- 
ber of girls in the schools, then half the 
board, instead of only an eighth of it, 
would be women, while if the representa- 
tion were proportionate with the number 
of women teachers, only about an eighth 
of the board world be men. I[ do not 
mean to imply that there is, or would 
naturally be, anything like an antagonism 
between men and women, either at the 
polls or in the committee; | am merely 
trying to illustrate how extensive the in- 
difference of women is. 

It is a genuine pleasure now, having 
said so much that seems almost deprecia- 
tory, to acknowledge the high quality of 
the service rendered by most of the women 
who in recent years have found in the 
Boston School Committee a field for pub- 





lic usefulness. Whether a city’s schools 
are governed by a board elected by the 
people or by one appointed by the mayor 
or governor, there have been seasons when 
the fitness and availability of women for 
such offices have been seriously discussed 
—I do not mean individual women, but 
women as women. I think there has not 
been so much wavering in Massachusetts 
as in some other States, though Massa- 
chusetts is not disposed to universal suf- 
frage. Of the eight members of the State 
Board of Education appointed by the 
governor, two are women, and their influ- 
ence has been most salutary. The late 
Governor Greenhalge’s appointees were 
Kate Gannett Wells and Alice Freeman 
Palmer, whose fame as an educationist 
is not confined to the State, or, for the 
matter of that, to the Union. Of the mem- 
bers of the Boston board, she who is most 
widely known, by reason of her leadership 
of educational and philanthropic move- 
ments in other States, is Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, the wife of Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
pastor of the Church of the Disciples—in 
which charge he succeeded the late James 
Freeman Clarke. Another member is, 
however, widely known professionally—I 
refer to Dr. Elizabeth C. Keller’ The 
third, and senior in length of service, is 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, who for many 
years has given almost her entire time 
and much of her strength to the schools. 
Hers is a rare devotion, when it is con- 
sidered that a hard-working, public-spir- 
ited member must incur many little per- 
sonal expenses, which, in the aggregate, 
make no inconsiderable sum, while the 
sole compensation may be scant commen- 
dation, abundantly seasoned with thought- 
less criticism. 

In the Boston department women do 
not engage in all the activities of men. 
Their energies are almost entirely con- 
fined to the educational subdivisions of 
the work, and the business affairs are in 
the hands of men. I am not sure that the 
women themselves have always desired 
this separation. The standing committees 
are appointed by the president of the 
board, and as a woman has never held 
that office, the assignments from year to 
year have been made in accordance with 
a man’s ideas of the fitness of individuals, 
or in compliance with political pressure 
exerted. In the board of last year ten 
standing committees were made up ex- 
clusively of men; women were assigned 
to nine committees, but were not a major- 
ity in any. The restrictions placed upon 
them are thus indicated: They did not 
serve on accounts, on annual reports, on 
elections (to fill vacancies occurring in 
the board itself), on evening schools, on 
legislative matters, on nominations (of 
teachers), on salaries, on schoolhouses, 
on supplies and on truant officers. Two 
served on kindergartens, on manual train- 
ing, on hygiene and physical training, and 
on rules and regulations; and one served 
on drawing, on the Horace Mann School 
(for the deaf), on music, on examinations 
and on text-books. The branches which 
owe the most to the intelligent interest of 
women are manual training and the kin- 
dergarten. Also, it was a woman (Dr. 
Caroline E. Hastings), a former member, 
who urged upon public attention the 
afHlictive uncleanliness of school buildings. 
The floors in many buildings had never 
been washed, and thousands of children 
were exposed to the dangers of infections, 
the germs of which lurked in the accu- 
mulations of dust occasionally put into 
circulation by the precipitate application 
of adry brush. If women fail at all it is 
in not giving sufficient thought to select- 
ing the right place for a schoolhouse, and 
putting the right kind of a schoolhouse 
upon it. This is commonly said to be ‘‘a 
man’s work,” but in school boards con- 
stituted as the Boston committee is, all 
such matters have to be voted upon by 
the full board. To vote as some one else 
wishes, and not from personal knowledge 
of needs and conditions, is a course 
fraught with uncertainty, if not positive 
danger. 

The advent of women to administer has 
not served to advance the interests and 
welfare of women who teach. This is to 
be remarked not only of Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts, but of most States and large 
cities. Of the six supervisors in the Bos- 
ton department, only one is a woman 
(Miss Sarah L. Arnold), whose salary of 
$3,850 is probably one of the largest paid 
to women in any occupation or profession 
in this country. But the most strenuous 
efforts to break down the disparity of 
rank and compensation of women in- 
structors, as compared with men, have 
invariably met with overwhelming re- 
verses. Women are rigidly excluded from 
the masterships and submasterships. In 
Boston it is impossible for a woman to be 
elected to one of these places; it is de- 
clared to be against ‘‘established policy.” 
It matters not that the woman is college- 
bred, has demonstrated her capacity to 
teach and manage, stands higher than any 
man in the competitive examination and 
holds a master’s certificate. A man and 
a woman teaching, side by side, precisely 
the same subjects with equal ability, in 
the class-room of a Boston grammar 
school, are not thought to be of equal 
worth on account of sex. The man re- 
ceives a maximum salary of $2,340 and 
the woman's maximum salary is only 
$1,212. The man is eligible for promo- 
tion: the woman is not. 


ae ma - 


A NEW LEAFLET. 

A new equal suffrage leaflet, ‘‘The In 
difference and Opposition of Women,” 
by Alice Stone Blackwell, is now ready, 
and may be ordered from this office, price 
15 cents per hundred. 








THERE’S no question about it. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the best blood purifier. 
This is proven by its wonderful cures of 
blood diseases. 
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Theoden STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
4. L. PRESCOTT & CO.. NEW YORK. 





Try it on your Cycle Chain. 














DARK SIDE OF THE KLONDIKE. 


A glimpse of the dark side of the Klon- 
dike craze is afforded by the story of a 
young athletic man, who with about 150 
others started last June to reach the 
Yukon, by way of Skagway. After three 
months’ toil and privation in the vain at- 
tempt to get over the pass, they returned 
practically penniless, and many broken- 
hearted. Inan interview with a represen- 
tative of the Toronto Globe this young 
man said: 


The trail is all trodden into mud; it is 
little better than a swamp, and is in fact 
impassable. Why, there are actually 
women trying to get through now, and 
they may doit. Money, and plenty of it, 
will do it. I packed and bought horses 
for a lady, a Mrs. Keysee, and her niece. 
She is the wife of a private banker in the 
States. She is alone, except for her hired 
labor, but she has horses, and will get 
there. But lots of women have turned 
back. I carried one poor lady ten miles 
on my back down from the pass. She had 
given out, and would have died there. I 
found her sitting in the snow by the trail 
moaning. Her husband was there, but he 
was very little better. He could not carry 
his pack, let alone his wife. I could not 
leave her there to to die, so I brought her 
along. I could feel her sobbing silently 
all the way. You see it meant turning 
their backs on their last chance, for they 
had staked everything in getting to the 
Klondike and lost it. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SomME COLONIAL HOMESTEADS AND THEIR 
Srories. By Marion Harland. New 
York and Boston: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1897. Price, $3. 


This is an exceedingly charming and 
valuable book. It describes eighteen 
typical Colonial Homesteads with charac- 
teristic illustrations. Each illustration 
accompanies a sketch of the persons and 
events which make the places historical. 
Indeed, no better introduction to American 
history could possibly be written. These 
traditions, which so faithfully perpetuate 
the early settlers, were collected by the 
author during visits made by her to the 
localities. Her book is a labor of love. It 
has been enriched by the generous kind- 
ness of those to whom she has applied for 
assistance in gathering, classifying, and 
sifting her materials. Family records, old 
histories, manuscript letters, and personal 
reminiscences were placed at her disposal 
with gracious readiness. Each chapter 
describes a mansion, its founders and their 
vicissitudes, some in Virginia, others in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. Those who 
imagine the colonies to have been homo- 
geneous, or even similar, will be unde- 
ceived. Cavaliers and Puritans, Scotch, 
English, Dutch and Frenchmen, patricians 
and plebeians — royalists and republicans 
—all combined to establish and transmit to 
this generation our composite nationality. 
But no true American would wish any one 
of these varied elements omitted. Even 
the Indian and negro in the background 
add to the picturesque medley elements 
of contrast. 

It is a noble undertaking to help rescue 
from oblivion the fast-fading records of 
ancient nobility and virtue. In the quaint, 
formal, stately manners of the owners of 
these houses, we recognize a culture all 
the more impressive because so wholly 
displaced by subsequent changes. The 
last fifty years, especially, have made 
greater alterations than the preceding 
century. The steamboat, the railroad, 
the telegraph, the factory, the Irish, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian and Italian immigra- 
tions, combined with the Civil War and 
subsequent reconstructions of both South 
and North, have made the United States 
of 1895 absolutely unlike the confederated 
colonies of 1776. State lines have been 
almost eliminated, and a new nationality 
has taken their place. All the more dear 
and sacred and instructive are the tradi- 
tions which this book will help to pre- 
serve. H. B. B. 








Dr. MARKS, SocrAuist. By Marion Cou- 
thouy Smith. Paper. Cincinnati: Editor 
Publishing Co., 1897. Price, 50 cents. 


This is an interesting discussion of the 
enigma of Wealth and Poverty in the 
guise of astory. It emphasizes the hope- 
lessness of the existing conflict between 
capital and labor; between the selfish 
conservatism of those who have property 
and the envious hostility of those who 
have none. Dr. Marks is a zealous phi- 
lanthropist, with impracticable social the- 
ories too humane and clear-sighted to 
affiliate with destructive radicalism; Va- 
rina Van Dorn, a young woman of wealth, 
refinement and noble aspirations; Peter 
Varian, a clear-headed, energetic, practi- 
cal man of business, who sees through 
visionary schemes, yet is willing to pro- 
mote every true reform. There is a pain- 


conflict of sentiment and opinion which 
is finaly solved by arson and assassina- 
tion. The author reaches the wise con- 
clusion that nobody will solve the labor 
problem, but that in time it will solve 
itself; that meanwhile, such generous 
spirits as Dr. Marks will fall martyrs to 
it, and that such sane, earnest, helpful 
people as Varina Van Dorn and Peter 
Varian will do a world of good and pro- 
mote its solution. We hope this charm- 
ing story will find many readers. un. B. 3B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has 
written a new book, entitled ‘‘The Story 
of Jesus Christ,’’ which will be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. about the 
twentieth of November. 

Several Wellington girls who took 
claims in the strip at the opening have been 
rewarded for their industry and pluck 
this year with a bountiful harvest yield 
Miss Minnie Bell has about 1,500 bushels 
of wheat from her claim near Blackwell. 
Miss Laura Klein has about 1,000 bushels 
from her claim in the same vicinity.— 
Newton Kansan. 

To show that they were not afraid to 
work, a half dozen lady members of the 
Christian Church met at their new church 
building on Wednesday of last week and 
put in the day lathing. And now some 
of the male members who have not exactly 
been doing their duty toward building the 
church are ashamed of themselves.— Madi- 
son (Kan.) Star. 


Among events of interest during the 
year in Boston, will be a Sunday evening 
meeting in Old South Church, December 
5, in the interest of negro education at the 
Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. The 
president, Booker T. Washington, and 
other prominent persons will deliver ad- 
dresses. 

The fifty-third annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will 
be held in the English High School Build- 
ing, Boston, on Friday and Saturday, 
November 26 and 27, 1897. President 
Parker and his associates have done all 
in their power to make the meeting equal 
to any ever held by this famous organiza- 
tion. No teacher and no school officer 
who can possibly attend the meeting can 
afford to lose the benefit. 


L’ Echo de ta Semaine (The Echo of the 
Week) is the title of anew weekly paper 
just issued in Boston. It proposes to 
give the political, literary and general 
news, and will be an acquisition to our 
large and growing class of citizens of 
French extraction. We hope this “little 
new-born brother’ will have a chivalrous 
regard for the equal rights of his Ameri- 
can sisters and enlist all his readers in 
the cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 
The office is No. 175 Tremont Street. 


Miss Annje S. Peck, lecturer and 
mountain climber, on her recent trip to 
Mexico to ascend Popocatepetl and Ori- 
zaba, spent some time in general travel 
and observation. She was particularly 
interested in the Mexican women and 
their beautiful handiwork, which seems 
marvellous, to be the production of igno- 
rant peasants. So eager were the women 
to dispose of their wares that it seemed 
a charity to buy, while the procuring of 
the goods directly from the workers 
enables Miss Peck to offer them at very 
moderate prices. She gave an exhibition 
and sale of this Mexican work at Hotel 
Brunswick last week. 


Rev. B. Fay Mills in a recent discourse 
thus defined ‘Scepticism:’ ‘By scepti- 
cism I do not mean the questioning which 
is coincident with the highest faith and 
the indication of the noblest scientific 
spirit. I believe it is a man’s duty to 
question every statement bearing upon 
religious opinion and moral practice, and 
that 


‘There lies more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ 


But what I mean by scepticism is doubt 
as to the divine goodness, and pessimistic 
questioning as to the righteous order of 
the universe, and the ultimate and uni- 
versal triumph of love. The important 
thing is not to believe in God’s personal- 
ity, nor that He is not a personality, but 
merely an influence, nor even as the West- 
minster divine affirmed, that ‘God is a 
spirit’ (a phrase capable of the largest 





ful struggle between love and reason; a 


modern interpretation), but that God is 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


| 
ons 


The readers of this paper will be pleased | 


to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
| in all its stages and that is Catarrh. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
now known to the medical fraternity. 


Catarrh being a constitutional disease, | 


requires aconstitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 


faces of the system, thereby destroying | 


the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 


| constitution and assisting nature in doing | 


its work. The proprietors have so much 
| faith in its curative powers, that they 
| offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
| that it fails to cure. 
timonials. Address, 

F. J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








good, and that, as Lucy Stone said on her 
death-bed, ‘The order of things is a good 
order.’ The great thing is not to define 
Him, but to believe Him.”’ 

Kansas City has a department store 
that employs a woman floorwalker. She 
has entire charge and management of one 
of the big stocks. 
Goods Company. The woman thus em- 
ployed is Miss Elva Real, of Kansas City, 
Kan. So far as known she is the only 
woman employed in that capacity in any 
of the Western cities. Several of the 
large stores in the Eastern cities have 
women floorwalkers, but in the West the 
custom does not prevail. ‘It was an 
experiment to put a woman in such a 
place,’ said Lawrence Jones yesterday, 
‘but we have been very much pleased 
with the experiment and expect to con- 
tinue it. The place is one for which a 
woman of adaptability ought to be chosen, 
and we believe we have found the one. 
I do not know of another woman ip such 
a position west of Philadelphia.” 


a --- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A FOUR-PENNY TURKEY. 








He was a bouncing big turkey; and they 
hung him by the heels, so that his nose 
almost touched the walk just outside the 
butcher’s shop. A little girl was stand- 
ing there watching it. You could see 
that she was a hungry little girl; and 
worse than that, she was cold too, for her 
shawl had to do for hood and almost 
everything else. No one was looking, and 
so she put out a little red hand, and gave 
the great turkey a push; and he swung 
back and forth, almost making the great 
iron hook creak, he was so heavy. 

‘‘What a splendid big turkey!’ 

The poor little girl turned round, and 
there was another little girl looking at the 
turkey, too. She was out walking with 
her dolls, and had on a cloak with real fur 
all around the edges; and she had a real 
muff, white with little black spots all 
over it. 

‘Good morning, Miss,’ said the butch- 
er-man. You see he knew the little girl 
with the muff perfectly well. 

‘*That’s a big turkey, Mr. Martin.” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the poor little girl, timidly; 
“he’s the biggest I ever saw in my life. 
He must be splendid to eat.’’ 

‘Pooh!’ said the little girl with the 
muff; ‘the isn’t any bigger than the one 
my papa brought home for Thanksgiving 
to-morrow, I know.”’ 

‘Could I have a leg, if I came for it to- 
morrow?” asked the poor little girl, 
softly. 

‘What, baven’t you a whole turkey?” 

‘Never had one in my life,’”’ said the 
poor little girl. 

“Then you shall have this one,” said 
the little lady with the muff. ‘‘Mr. Mar- 
tin, I’ve got some money in my savings 
bank at home, and my papa said I could 
do just as I wanted to with it; and I’m 
going to buy the turkey for this little 
girl.”’ 

The poor little girl’s eyes grew so very 
large you wouldn’t have known them. 
“T shall love you always, so much, so 
very, very much; and [I'll go home for 
Foxy to help. Foxy is my brother, and I 
know we can carry him.”’ 

I haven’t room to tell you all about it; 
but the poor little girl got her turkey, 
and papa his bill. 

‘‘What’s this,’’ said he, ‘‘another turkey, 
eighteen pounds, $3.60?” 

“That’s all right,’’ said the little girl 
who had the muff. “I bought him, and 
gave him to a poor little girl who never 
ate one; and the money is in my iron 
bank.”’ 

The bank was opened, and there were 
just four big pennies in it.—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 











Price, post paid, 50 cents. 


Send for list of Tes- | 


It is the Jones Dry | 


HUMOROUS. 


| 

| 

| 

“What's this card in your pocket, 
Fo seal asked his wife. ‘That? Oh, 
before I went to lunch that was a bill of 
fare. Now it’s my table of contents.” 


Hlouse-owner—How does your furnace 
work this weather? 
| cise of raking it keeps me warm enough, 
| but the other members of the family com- 
| plain.—New York Weekly. 
After instructing his men in the points 
of the compass, Lieutenant X. says to 
one of them: ‘You have in front of you 


left the west. What have you behind 
you?” Private B. (after a few moments’ 
| reflection)—My 


| Libre Parole. 


In the absence of the regular golf editor 
the following question from a beginner 
was referred to the turf editor for an an- 

| swer: ‘in a game of golf is it right to 
fuzzle your put, oris it better to fetter on 
the tee?” The turf editor set his teeth 
firmly, stared hard at the wall in front of 
him a few moments, and wrote the fol- 
lowing reply, ‘‘in case a player snaggles 
his iron, it is permissible for him to fuzzle 


his put; but a better plan would be for | 


him to drop his guppy into the pringle 
and snoodle it out with a niblick,’”’— 
Chicago Tribune. 

She was an unsophisticated country 
girl, and had been engaged as housemaid 
in the service of the Duke of Rutland. 
When she came, she was thus instructed 
by the housekeeper, ‘‘Whenever you meet 
the duke, Alice, be sure to say, ‘Your 
Grace.’”’ The next day, as the maid was 
going down the passage, the duke chanced 
to meet her. Immediately the girl drew 
herself close to the wall, closed her eyes, 
and, assuming a reverential attitude, said: 
‘Lord supply the wants of others, and 
make us thankful. Amen!” 











EDUCATIONAL. 





POUNDED 1828, 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 


Only large coéducational school in Boston. 

Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and High 
School Department. 





Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR, 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION cr, etc. 5.5. Curry. 
*h. Children s classes, 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B. 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Banght Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. dress or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. |. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 


Director. 











Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SreciAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 


Prospectus mailed Free on application. 


STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, a i Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends, Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounes. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dr 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Hosth Fonneytrenie *, 
. ’ . i thy ° 

Girls’ Classical School. Seotember 22nd.) 1596, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Bighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 








COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 

kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Mass 


Manuscript STANDS a good 
You Pchance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 











Jackson, [lich. 


Tenant—The exer- | 


the north, on your right the east, on your | 


knapsack, lieutenant.— | 


(Chauncy-Hall School. | 


'LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain Molly A Love Story 

| By MAry A. DENISON Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” *“‘lhat Wife of Mine’ etc. Cloth $1.00 
**As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apams Author of **C hapters from 
Jane Austen” “Presumption of Sex’ etc. New 
Edition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram 2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean’ 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_Kational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 

+ duction by the kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical, 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
“A p=: clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
| tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
By JAmMes K. Cocker, M.D... author of “Blind 
Leaders of the Blind’’ Seventh Thousand Cloth 
$1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 
ae | CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘*The New Eng- 
and Country,’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, bene + $2.50 


Maria [litchell 
Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
| 25 litles Each Volume completein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
| A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 
| 25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 
“Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

‘The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 

Send for our new lists containing titles of 
above four Series 





Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 
Rendered into English Verse 
—BY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtained in no other way. ‘They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
ball, M. D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





HUTJIAN BROS. 


Rug Carpet and Ren- 
ovating Works..... 
247 WASHINGTON ST. (next Herald Oftice) 








Save Your Antique Rug. 


It is an acknowledged fact that the Time is the 
artist of Oriental Rugs, if one only knows how to 
preserve them. In Turkey and Persia they are 
cleansed twice a year bya native process. Our mode 
of cleansing is far superior to naphtha cleansing 


Repairing Oriental Rugs a Specialty. 


Done by native artists of long experience and 
great skill in matching the colors of the most deli 
cate rugs so as not to be detected. With special 
facilities and advantages at our command, we are 
able to give perfect satisfaction to our patrons ata 
moderate price 

Our natural method of renovating applies to all 
kinds of Rugs and Carpets, both foreign and domes 
tic, with the best results. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestriesand Draperies 
of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed and 
restored. Uneven Oriental Rugs and Carpets made 
perfectly true. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. Antique and costly 
Furniture artistically repaired. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


**An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ toc. 
** The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 


‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 








MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado, Mo. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


NATIONAL AMeRnican Convergence, Toledo, 
0., No “and 27. 

Missount Equa StrrrRaGk ASSOCIATION, 
annual convention, Bethany, Dec. 5 and 9%. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AssoctATion CoNreERENCE, Providence, K. I., 
Dec. 17, 15. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Washington, D.C 
Feb. 14-10, 1808 


-_——-— ee 
NATIONAL AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING 
The Thirtieth Annual Convention will be 


Theatre, Washington, 
14, and ending 


Columbia 
February 


held in 
D.C., beginning 
February 1), 150s. 

This meeting will be 
and significance as the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the first convention ever held to demand 
No reform 
was more imperatively needed; none ever 
had greater The 
subjection of women was world-wide and of 
immemorial antiquity It was rooted in 
the codes and customs of all nations. It was 
accepted by men and women alike, as the 


of special interest 


equal rights for women. ever 


obstacles to overcome. 


law of nature and of God 

The thought of equality for women 
right to education, to a chance for self-sup- 
port, to the control of their own persons, 
children, earnings, property, — had 
scarcely dawned even upon the most pro- 


their 


and 


gressive minds. 

The great movement ad- 
vanced. In this half-century a new world 
has been created for woman. In home and 
school, in church and State, in the courts, 
the and = professions, a re- 
formation been effected all the more 


has steadily 


industries 
has 


to be valued because achieved through the | 


slow processes of evolution rather than the 
harsh measures of revolution. 

In the political world, the last stronghold 
of prejudices, the rights of women are being 
recognized. We have to-day a president 
and congress elected in part by the votes of 
women. The constitutions of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho, secure the full 
suffrage to women. In the 285 incorporated 
cities of Kansas women exercise municipal 
suffrage. In 22 States they possess school 
suffrage. 

The Twentieth Century belongs equally to 
All citizens of the United 
are 


men and women. 
States, all friends from other countries, 
cordially invited to cobperate in celebrating 
the semi-centennial of the first convention 
held for what Wendell Phillips declared to 
be “the most momentous refyrm that has 
vet been launched on the world.” 


EvizABeETH CADY STANTON 
Honorary President. 


Susan B. ANTHONY. - 
President 
Rev. ANNA H. Suaw, 


Vice-President-at-large. 
Fosrer AVERY, 
Corresponding Secretar) 
Auice STONE BLACKWELL, 
Recording Secretary. 


Harrier Taytor Urron, 
Treasurer 


RACHEI 


LAuRnA CLAY 
Auditor 
CATHERINE WauGu MceCu..ocn, 
Auditor. 
Carrnit CHAPMAN CATT, 
Chairman Organization Committee. 


—_——-— 


SAMPLE COPIES. 





This number of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn merits and to become sub- 
scribers. 


its 


—_——- 


A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 


The advocates of woman suffrage have 
learned by half a century of experience 
that a government of men and women, by 
men and women, for men and women, can 
only be achieved by a radical change of 
popular thought and feeling. So long as 
men believe themselves superior to women 
and so long as women believe themselves 
inferior to men, both sexes will look with 
disfavor upon equal suffrage. More than 
that, they will misunderstand the nature 
of the claim and the motive of the claim- 
ants. It has been believed that the move- 
ment is antagonistic to men, a reform 
against nature, an effort to put women 
into men’s places to do men’s work, a 
scheme to destroy the home and break up 
the family. People will learn that what we 
want is codperation, not conflict; har- 
mony, not discord; nobler manners and 
purer laws: a permanent political revi- 
val in behalf of good government; better 
opportunities for men, women and chil- 
dren in the future. 

If people could only know the charac- 
ter of the women who have given their lives 
to this movement, every fear would be set 
at rest and every prejudice would disap- 
pear. With hardly enough exceptions to 
prove the rule, the pioneer advocates of 
woman suffrage have been honored wives 
and mothers, with atfectionate husbands, 
loving children, and happy homes. The 
motives which have impelled them have 
been love of justice, aspiration for liberty, 
desire for human welfare. They have 
been animated by an unselfish loyalty to 
their sister women, by a divine sympathy 
with their sorrows, by a clear comprehen- 


! 


| 
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sion of their narrow lives, their pinched 
conditions, limited opportunities, 
From a personal knowledge of hundreds 


and 


of these pioneer suffrage workers, during 

a period of fifty years, | can testify to their 

domestic virtues and personal excellence, 
The typical “strong-minded” woman is 


amyth. The dreaded ‘new’ woman is a 
chimera. No better women ever lived 
than were these. Their public-spirited 


labors have changed the face of society. 
Laws, customs, occupations, educational 
opportunities immeasurably 
Especially in States 
where women have become voters, they 
‘redeemed, regenerated, and 
The guarantee of future 


have been 


improved, those 
have been 
disenthralled.”’ 
progress is found in the growing force of 
example and the cumulative weight of 
First came Wyoming, then 
Utah, then Idaho—each 
adjoining the other. During next 
decade we shall see State after State an- 
nexing itself to this nucleus. 

Meanwhile, what can we do to promote 


experience. 
Colorado, then 


the 


the recognition of woman's equality? 
First of all, increase the circulation of 


woman suffrage papers. 
the Woman's JounNnat could be placed 
in ten thousand homes, that State would 
soon establish woman suffrage. To do 
this ought to be the effort of every State 
and local suffrage society. 

The year 1897 is fast coming to an end, 
Already the rosy dawn of the Twentieth 
Century is in the sky. The Nineteenth 
Century workers are passing away. They 
done a noble work. They have 
abolished chattel slavery in America. 
They have partially broken the shackles 
of the old Common Law which, a century 
ago, in every State, held every married 
Gradually 


have 


woman in domestic servitude. 


If, in any State, | 


marriage is becoming recognized as ‘a | 
life-long partnership of equals, with recip- | 


rocal rights and duties.” Republican 
homes are becoming at once the basis and 
the guarantee of republican States. 

But the work is not yet half accom- 
plished, It is but just begun. 
jection of women, with its 
misery and degradation, is 
still a world-wide fact. The enfranchise- 
ment of women is the all 
social needs, and will be the noblest of all 


wrong and 
greatest of 


human achievements. HW. B. B 


HINTS FOR CLUBS. 


One of the most interesting features of 
the recent New York State Suffrage Con- 
vention was the reports of the County 
Presidents. Mrs. Ida Kk. Chureh, presi- 
dent of Allegheny County, gave some sug- 
gestions so valuable that they ought to 
be circulated for the benefit of suffrage 
clubs elsewhere, 

With all our clubs and leagues, espe- 
cially those in the country and those that 
cannot afford distinguished speakers, it 
is always a problem how to make the 
meetings interesting. The president of 
Allegheny County has solved the diffi- 
culty so far as that county is concerned; 
and there seems no reason why the same 


methods should not succeed in other 
places. 
Mrs. Church recommends that the 


meetings of the year be all planned out in 
advance, and a printed programme pre- 
pared for the year. This has been done 
with good results by the Waltham Club 
of Massachusetts. Mrs. Church exhibited 
two dainty booklets tied with bows of 
yellow ribbon, the programmes of two of 
the strongest clubs in the county, the 
Lucy Stone Club of Andover, and the 
Anthony Club of Wellsville. A study of 
these booklets showed a varied and at- 
tractive programme for every meeting. 
The young people are brought in to give 
music and recitations, thus enlisting their 
interest, as has been done so successfully 
by the City Point League. 

But the special merit of the plan of 
work is the systematic interchange of 
speakers between the different clubs of 
the county. At each meeting one paper 
is presented by a woman from some other 
town. 


I asked, ‘‘How do you find these 
women?” 
Mrs. Church answered: ‘‘We write to 


the Political Equality Club of that other 
town, and ask them to send us one of 
their members to read us a paper on such 
and such a subject. They select a dele- 
gate who will do them credit; and the 
presence of a speaker from another place 
tends greatly to stimulate interest in the 
meeting. Each member is allowed to in- 
vite four friends, and these invitations 
are eagerly sought for, and the parlors 
are crowded. Our meetings are all parlor 
meetings. The delegate from the other 
club brings us new ideas, and takes new 
ideas home with her. When she has read 
her paper to our club, she gives it again 
later in her own club, so that each paper 
does duty twice.” 

It will easily be seen how much this 
constant interchange must do to promote 
fellowship and acquaintance between the 
clubs, and to prevent stagnation. 


The general course of topics recom- 


The sub- | 
unutterable | 











! 
| mended for 1897-98 in Allegheny County, 
| and modified by each club at pleasure, is 


entitled ‘‘Woman’'s Relation to the Prob- 
lems of Citizenship,’ and is as follows: 


MAY. 
SOCIAL PURITY, 


1. Moral Education Societies. 

2. Age of Protection. 

3. Prison Gate Missions. 

+, Social Purity in Foreign Lands. 


JUNE. 


POLITICAL AND LEGAL CONDITIONS. 


1. Property Rights. 
2. Municipal Government, Divorce, and 
Guardianship of Child 
3. Our Criminals, 
JULY. 
PATRIOTISM, 
1. G. A. R. and W. R. C. 
2. Daughters American Revolution. 
3. Heroes and Heroines of our Country 
1. Arbitration. 
AUGUST. 
PHILANTHROPIES. 
1. Women’s Missions. 
2. Protection and Care of 
Classes. 
3. Hospitals. 
4. Red Cross. 
SEPTEMBER, 
DEPENDEN1 


Dependent 


RACES, 
1. Indian Question. 
Negro Question. 
Chinese. 

4. Immigration. 

OCTOBER. 
TEMPERANCE, 

1. The W. C, T. U, and its Outgrowths. 

2. Good Templars and Sons of ‘Tem- 
perance, 
3. 
1. 


” 
» 
Oe 


‘Temperance Legislation. 
Seientific Temperance Instruction. 
NOVEMBER. 
CIVICS, 

|. Civie Societies. 
. American Women. 
. Farmers’ Societies. 

Village Improvement Clubs. 


— oto 


DECEMBER. 
ORGANIZED WORK OF WOMEN, 
. Educational and Industrial Unions. 
Women’s Literary Clubs. 
. Suffrage Organizations. 
Lady Managers of Expositions. 
JANUARY. 
RELIGIONS, 


Pulpit and Pew. 
. Bible Schools. 

Young People’s Societies. 
4. Women in the Church. 


FEBRUARY. 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS, 


ee 


1. Women in the Industries. 
2. Problems of the City and Country. 
3. Labor Organizations. 
1. Inventions. 
MARCH. 
PROFESSIONS, 
1. Journalism. 
2. Law. 
3. Medicine. 
!. Music and Arts. 
APRIL. 
EDUCATION, 
1, Women as Educators. 
2. Higher Education. 
3. University, Extension and Chautau- 
Work. 


qua 
4, Out-Door Sports and Lmproved Dress. 

It will be seen that under each general 
topic four papers are given, bearing more 
or less directly upon it. In addition, there 
is a roll-call at the beginning of each 
meeting. In most suffrage clubs that I 
have known, the members respond to the 
roll-call on every occasion with an item of 
suffrage news, or a quotation in favor of 
equal rights; but in Allegheny County the 
roll-call varies with the subject of the 
meeting. When the topic was Education, 
each member responded to the roll-call 
with the name of a coéducational college; 
when it was Civics, with the name of an 
American statesman; Industrial Condi- 
tions, with an occupation for women; 
Dependent Races, a quotation about the 
Chinese; Religion, a text of Scripture; 
Women’s Literary Clubs, the name of a 
woman author, and so on. One of the 
topics on the programme of the Lucy 
Stone Club was “The Home of the 
Future,’ with papers on labor-saving de- 
vices and other improvements, and in 
answer to the roll-call each member gave 
a tested recipe. This would have pleased 
Mrs. Stone, who was skilled in cookery, 
as arealso Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. 
It is safe to say, too, that this part of the 
proceedings would have been of special 
interest to the men who belong to the 
Political Equality Clubs. The merry 
young wife of a distinguished clergyman 
was among the delegates to Geneva, and 
she said she had found that there was one 
part of the ‘women’s department” of the 
newspaper which the men invariably read, 
and that was the cookery recipés! She 
added that this conclusion was based on 
observation not of her husband alone, but 
of many other men as well. 

It was a regret to the present writer not 
to be able to stay through the convention 
and hear all the county reports, but even 
these few gleanings may be of value to 
clubs elsewhere. A. & &. 





The Woman’s Journal ‘or 1898 





The WoMAN’s JoURNAL is the Woman’s Newspaper of America. 
The Woman’s JougNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 


lished for and about women. 


On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 


having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 
While other women’s papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the Woman's JOURNAL aims to glean the best from every figld in 


which women find interest and occupation. 


Every person who desires to keep 


informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza- 


tions, needs the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 


As heretofore, the WomAn’s JouRNAL will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will give the latest news from the tield. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 


during the coming winter. 


Increased attention will be given in the Woman’s JourNaL during the coming 
year to the work of women’s clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to codéperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 


economics, 


Among the leading features for 1898 will be: 
A series of,articles on topics of special interest to progressive WOMEN’S CLUBS, 


as follows: 


‘**Women’s Clubs and the Commonwealth,” by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

‘The Ethics and Morals of Shopping,”’ by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

‘The Economic Basis of the Woman Question,”’ by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

‘*‘Women and the Single Tax.”’ by Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 

“Prison Reform,’ by Hon 8, J. Barrows. 

“Summer Camps for Boys,”’ by Mrs. Isabel U. Barrows. 

‘‘Women’s Work in the Institutional Church,’ by Dr. George L. Perin. 


‘*Model Tenements,”’ by Mrs. Alice N. 


Lincoln. 


‘Need of Women as Factory Inspectors,’ by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Llinois State 


Factory Inspector. 


‘“‘Women’s Responsibilities as Citizens,’’ by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 
‘*Equal Suffrage in Colorado,’ by Mrs. Sarah S. Platt, Pres dent Woman’s Club 


of Denver. 


“The Mother and the School,’’ by Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. 
“The Ballot for Women,” by Frances E. Willarc. 
‘Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women,” by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


A series of REMINISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 


women during the past fifty years, from 


Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A. 8S. Dunaway. 

Mrs. Caroline M. Severance. 


Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A, Livermore. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
Mrs. Cornelia C, Hussey. 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 
Judge Bradwell, and many others. 





A series of biographical sketches entitled 
‘Husbands of Distinguished American Women,” 


will include as subjects : 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe. 


Dr. Calvin Stowe. 


Rev. D. P. Livermore. 


James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry Bb, Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

A series of articles describing some of Boston’s philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.—A+ sociated Charities. —The Use of the Public Library.—Kin- 
dergaiten for the Blind.—North End Mission.—The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping —The Home for Aged Couples.—The Little Wander- 
ers’ Home.—Horace Mann School for the Deaf.—Floating Hospital.—Charlesbank 


Gymnasium. 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 


The series will begin with an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies 
Six months 
One year 


Three subscribers one year in advance, 


CLUB RATES. 


$ .05 
1,25 
2.50 


$6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 


Stetson’s Poems to the person getting up the club. 
Six subscribers one year in advance, $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 


year to the person getting up the club. 





An Important Offer. 


New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 


FREE—The Woman’s JourNAL every week from the time the subscription is sent 


till Jan. 1, 1898. 


FPREE—One of the following four books, post-paid, viz.: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 


Woman Suffrage Cook Book; How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. 


ConkKLIN; Counsel to Parents, by Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Make your 


choice of one, free, together with the WomMAN’s JoURNAL fifty-two weeks, to 


Jan. 1, 1899. 





‘Three Special Offers 


FOR A LIMITED TIME TO 
OLD SUBSCRIBERS. 


not in arrears, or who pay arrears at time of sending subscriptions. 


Offer One. 


One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 


present subscriber who will send one new subscription of $2.50. 


Offer Two. 


One of the four books above named will be given, post-paid, to any 


present subscriber who will renew and send one new subscription and $4.50. 
Offer Three. To any present subscriber who will renew and send one new sub- 
scription and $5.00, will be given, post-paid, one Tyrian all rubber hot-water bottle, 


price, $1.20. 
to give satisfaction. 


This is the two-quart size, pure all rubber grade, and is warranted 


The new subscriber in these three offers will receive extra numbers till Jan. 1, 
1898, and a book, as stated in ‘‘An Important Offer’’ above. 





BARGAIN OFFERS 


Old and New Subscribers — 


COMBINATION ONE. $14.00 in value for only $7.50. 


FOR $7.50 IN ADVANCE . 


The WoMAN’s JOURNAL for one year, price, 


The Century Magazine for one year, price, 


The Century Gallery of One Hundred Portraits, 





° $2.50 
; , : ‘ : : 4.00 
price, . : “os ‘ 7.50 


$14.00 


COMBINATION TWO. $3.50 in value for only $2.75. 


FOR $2.75 INADVAFTE ... 


The WomAn’s JOURNAL for one year, price, ‘ , ; 
The Woman’s Home Companion, for one year, price, : ° , : 
“Samantha Among the Brethren,’’ or ‘‘Samantha at Saratoga,” price. , 





° $2.50 
‘ -50 
50 


$3.50 


The Woman's Home Companion is a high class, illustrated home monthly, and the 
two books are ‘‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’s’”’ inimitable experiences. 





Sample copies of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL free on application. 


on trial, three months, for 25 cents. 


To new subscribers 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should be made payable to the Woman's 


JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances should be addressed to Box 3638, or to the 


office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


De apeircs, 
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LADIES 


Attention is Called to Our 


FALL HATS 


Being New and Striking 
in Shape with our New 
Styles of Trimming. 


Se oe 
FOUND ONLY AT 








0. A, JENKINS & CO. 


407 Washington St. 





| together 


NOW READY. | 


BOYS’ 2=2 YOUTHS’ 


WINTER OVERGARMENTS. 


Suits for Daily Wear and 
for Dress Occasions. 


GOLF SUITS, 


Made in our Workshops on the Premises. 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


Macullar Parker 


... . Company, 
500 WASHINGTON STREET. 








Houghton — 
& Dutton. 


Tremont and Beacon Sts., Boston 





Lamp Department 


(ALBION BASEMENT.) 


Reduce Your Gas Bills! 
Increase Your Light! 











The “*American’’ 


Incandescent Gas Burner 


Will give three times the light of an 
ordinary gas burner for one-third the 
cost, and it gives a beautiful, soft, 
white light. The best incandescent 
gas burner in the world. Thousands 
and thousands of them sold within 
the last few weeks, and every pur- 
chaser delighted with them. 
attached to any gas_ bracket. 
demonstration — in 
Lamp Department. Price 
only 98c. each.......... 





Can be 
See 


98C 


We are the exclusive Boston 
Agents for this Burner, which 
you cannot purchase elsewhere 
in this city. 


our 








How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuabie book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 





M. L. CONKLIN, 





28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N.Y. 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 


At the Bazar meeting last Monday the 
question of hall decoration was discussed 
at length. All the representatives pres- 
ent from the different Leagues reported 
their tables as coming on well. The City 
Point League has just held a birthday 
party for the benefit of the apron table, 
and the young people of the League will 
shortly give a musical for the paper novel- 
ties table. 

The Emerson College of Oratory will 
provide the entertainment for one evening, 
and Mrs. Livermore for another evening. 
Attractive programmes for the other even- 
ings are also in preparation. 

The Woburn League is getting up an 
entertainment to take place Dec. 1 in 
Music Hall, of tableaux, readings, music 
and ladies’ drills. Admission, 25 cents. 
Mrs. Stearns and Miss Haines get up the 
entertainment. 

All the strong Leagues will have fine 
tables, and a League which had held no 
meetings for two years has pulled itself 
and is now working for the 
Bazar. ‘This is one of the indirect good 
results of a Fair, in addition to the direct 
good of replenishing the treasury. 

The order for greenings has been filled, 
but two barrels of Baldwin apples are 
still wanted. A. 8. B. 





REGISTRATION ! 


On and after November first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 





BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD CANDIDATES. 


Three Democrats and five Republicans, 
now serving on the Boston School Board, 
will finish their terms with the present 
year, and already there has been a good 
dea! of quiet discussion as to who should 
fill the eight places for the next term. As 
usual, the Independent Women Voters 
are showing a lively interest in the matter, 
and it is probable that the candidates 
elected will be the result of an agreement 


| between the women and the city Repub- 


licans. 

At present, East Boston, comprising 
Wards 1 and 2, is represented by Willard 
S. Allen, Republican, and Henry D. Hug- 
gan, Democrat; Charlestown, Wards 3, 4 
and 5, by Dr. James M. McDonald, Demo- 
crat, and Frank H. Bateman, Repubiican; 


| South Boston, Wards 13, 14 and 15, by Dr. 


William J. Gallivan, Dem -crat, and Wil- 
liam T. Eaton, Republican; Dorchester, 
Wards 16, 20 and 24, by Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, [. Austin Bassett, Mis Emily A. 
Fifield and Dr. Samuel F. Hubbard, all 
Republicans; while in the city proper, 
Wards 7, 9, 10 and 12 have representation 
in Isaac F. Paul, Dr. Gustav Liebmann, 
Rev. Charles Fleischer and Dr. Samuel E, 
Courtney, Republicans, Roxbury, Wards 
17, 18,19 and 21 have Dr. Samuel H. Cal- 
derwood, Judge George Z. Adams, Repub- 
licans, and Thomas Strange, Democrat; 
West Roxbury, Wards 22 and 23, Dr. Eliza- 
beth Kellar and William H. Bowdlear, 
Republicans; and the Back Bay and Bea- 
cun Hill lead in representation with Mrs. 
Fannie B. Ames, Republican, George W. 
Anderson, Democrat, Francis L. Coolidge, 
Democrat, A. Lawrence Lowell, Republi- 
can, and Edward H. Dunn, Republican, 
No member of the committee at present 
directly represents Ward 25, Ward 6 or 
Ward 8, the Brighton, North End and 
West End Wards. 

Of the members who finish their terms 
this year, Judge Adams, of Roxbury, it 
is said, does not desire a renomination, 
but Dr. Calderwood, Dr. Courtney, 
Dr. Davison and Dr. Gallivan are all 
expected to be candidates. Mr. Liebmann 
probably will not go back. The others 
of the senior eight are Mr. Strange and 
Mr. Anderson, who have not yet stated 
whether they will again be candidates. Sev- 
eral others are already in the lists for the 
vacant places. Dr. Gallivan will have 
William E. Bartlett, Republican, against 
him, and it is said that Bernard Jenny, 
Democrat, may also be a candidate. From 
Ward 25 will come a candidate this year 
in Edward I. Aldrich, chairman of the 
Republican committee in the Ward, as 
well as a member of the Hood Rubber 
Company; but his candidacy may arouse 
vigorous opposition. To represent the 
West and North Ends, Charles L. Burrill 
will be put forward by the Republicans. 
He has been a member of the ward com- 
mittee, and is an official in the Second 
National Bank, as well as a supporter of 
the Y. M. C. U. Some mention has also 
been made of Professer Foy S. Baldwin, a 
teacher of languages at Boston Univer- 
sity. South Boston Democrats are talking 
of Dr. W. H. Devine as a good man to 
bring before the voters. 

The women are anxious to increase the 
number of women on the committee, and 
hope to induce Mrs. Mary M. Kehew, of 
Ward 11, to become a candidate this year. 
In case she takes the nomination she will 





probably receive the support of the Re. | 


publicans. The women voters have a 
long list of candidates under considera- 
tion, but just now they are more anxious 
to get the women of the city on the regis- 
tration lists than about candidates. Their 
ward committees are all hard at work, 
and within the time allowed before the 
closing of registration on Dec. 1, they 
expect to increase their present enrol- 
ment of about 8,000 to 10,000 and possibly 
more. The election commissioners report 
that the registration of women is up to 
the usual average this year, and more 
women will register as soon as supple- 
mentary registration places are opened, 
so that the women can get their names 
on the list without coming down to the 
Old Court House in Court Square. One 
or two public meetings in the interests of 
the women’s candidates are contemplated, 
but if the women show sufficient interest 
and enthusiasm about the election, the 
leaders of the organization may decide 
the meetings unnecessary.— Boston Tran- 
script. 


. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Louisa G. ALDRICH, widow of 
the late Dr. James M. Aldrich, passed on 
to the other life at her residence, Fall 
River, Mass., on Sunday morning, Oct. 24, 
1897. Mrs. Aldrich was a daughter of 
Hon. Nathaniel B. Borden, of Fall River, 
who was one of the early anti-slavery 
advocates. His home was one of the 
underground stations in the days of 
slavery, and carriages often arrived and 
departed with their fugitive passengers. 
Mrs. Aldrich always advocated the re- 
forms in which she was educated. Dr. 
Aldrich, her husband, was also a promi- 
nent anti-slavery advocate, and a re- 
former in all lines, including woman suf- 
frage. Mrs. Aldrich, although ofa retiring 
nature, has from education and fitness 
been prominent in education and reform. 
She was a member ofthe school com- 
mittee for eighteen consecutive years. 
Only tive men have equalled her in period 
of service. The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the committee: 

In view of the death of Mrs. Louisa G. 
Aldrich, a member of this board for many 
years, the board desires to place on record 
an expression of its sense of the loss it has 
sustained in her removal and of the high 
value it places upon the service which she 
has rendered to the public school interests 
of the city during her long incumbency of 
the office in which the members of the board 
are associated. Her repeated reélections 
have been a signal token and evidence of 
the public judgment as to her qualifications 
for the position, and as to her fidelity and 
efficiency in the discharge of its responsible 
duties. Possessed of the requisite time, 
training and taste, her faithful and intelli- 
gent service amply justified the confidence 
which the electors reposed in her. Her good 
judgment, careful consideration, wise coun- 
sel and quiet and unassuming manners have 
greatly aided in promoting the efticiency of 
the public schools, the interest and efficiency 
of which she had closely at heart. Kind and 
sympathetic, she was yet careful to walk 
evenly in the path of duty. She evaded no 
work, however diflicult, which the service 
involved. While weshall miss her gracious 
personal presence, the influence of her life 
and sterling character, which death cannot 
destroy, will be with us to instruct and help. 
tecognizing God's right to call to himself 
his own when he will, and thankful that he 
has spared her to this service so long, we 
join in the expression of heartfelt sympathy 
with the bereaved family of our late associ- 
ate whose loss we paesneey as well as offi- 
cially share. And we hereby direct that 
this minute be inscribed upon our records, 
and that a copy thereof be transmitted by 
the secretary to her family. 

Dr. Aldrich also served seventeen years 
on the school committee at an earlier 
period. Mrs. Aldrich was for years presi- 
dent of the Woman Suffrage League of 
Fall River. She was a sister of the late 
Simeon Borden, clerk of the courts for 
Bristol County, also of Nathaniel Borden, 
treasurer of the Barnard Manufacturing 
Company. Mrs. Aldrich leaves two chil- 
dren, Dr. Nathaniel B. Aldrich, of Fall 
fiver, and Mrs. Edgar J. Rich, of Win- 
chester, Mass. For many years the beau- 
tiful home of Dr. and Mrs. Aldrich gave 
hospitable welcome to Lucy Stone and 
other advocates of equal rights, and regu- 
lar meetings of the woman suffrage league 
of Fall River were arranged by these 
devoted advocates of justice fur women. 

M. EB. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Novy. 17, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The legislative contest was so close, 
on account of the various parties in the 
field, that only within the week have the 
returns been accurately ascertained. It 
may be noted as a pleasing sign of the 
times, that nothing has been said about 
“counting out’’ any one in this election. 
As there has been no vote in either house 
on our question since 1895, we have no 
record of how the present Assembly will 
stand in regard to any measures for the 
benefit of women. But we know that 
last winter, when we were urging the pro- 
posed charter amendments, we had warm 
friends in both houses. The Senate will 
be unchanged, as this body was elected 
for the long term of three years in order 
to bring all the elections for State officers 
on the same year, that having an even 
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number, the local elections occurring on 
the odd years. 

In the Assembly we have lost our best 
champion, Mr. George C. Austin, of the 
Twenty-first District, New York. In his 
case, as in many others, the division in 
the Republican ranks gave the seat to a 
Democrat. Mr. Austin introduced 


ward that if the charter had become a law 
before the adjournment, they would have 
undoubtedly passed. We have also lost 
Mr. James W. Husted, son of the late 
General of the same name, who was so 
long an earnest advocate of our cause; but 
we may expect a friend in the gentleman 
who succeeds him from West Chester 
County. Many of the men who last win- 


ter promised us their support are again in | 


their seats, and will no doubt be ready to 
help in any campaign this winter. 

The most fortunate occurrence of the 
election in this city was the defeat of 
Philip Wissig, the Tammany candidate for 
Assembly from the Eighth District. He 
will be remembered as the member who, 
when our woman suffrage bill was under 
discussion in the Assembly in 1892, dis- 


graced himself, his constituents, and his | 


party, by making a speech so full of 
shocking and unprintable improprieties 


that by unanimous consent it was stricken 


This earned him the 
Phil,” 


from the record, 
sobriquet of ‘ Foul - mouthed 


which has stuck to him ever since. He | 
was requested to resign from Tammany | 


Hall, and was for several years refused a 
renomination by his party. He at one 


time attempted an independent canvass, | 
The man 


but was forced to withdraw. 
has some good qualities, and is reported 
to have a host of friends in his locality, 
and this year he succeeded in securing the 
nomination. 
in the District known as ‘‘de ’ate,’’ which 
is on the East side, among a plain and 
sometimes rough folk, he could not be 


tolerated, and while every other Tammany | 


candidate was elected, the district sends a 
Republican to the Legislature. 
should be a final lesson to the Democrats 
that it is of no use to present such a man 
to any portion of the voters of this city. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee 


of the Union of societies in the ‘City of | 


New York,” having for their object the 
advancement of women politically or in- 
dustrially, was held on Monday, Nov. 15, 
at the residence of the vice-president, 
Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson 
Avenue, Brooklyn. There was a good 
representation of the affiliated clubs. Mrs. 
Cornelia K. Hood, president of the Brook- 
lyn Woman Suffrage Society, was present; 
Queens County was also represented by 
Mrs. Comstock, and Mrs. Holt of the 
Ozone Park Club. Bedford League, the 
Kings County Society, the New York 
City League and the Assembly District 
clubs of this city, also had delegates. The 
name of the Union was discussed at some 
length, and by a small majority that of 
‘Political Equality Union’’ was adopted, 
as the one preferred by the meeting rather 
than ‘‘Woman Suffrage Union’’ as sug- 
gested at the first meeting. The name 
that had the next most votes was ‘‘The 
Woman’s Civic and Political Union.’’ The 
proposed constitution was discussed and 
several verbal changes were made. It has 


Edw. Kakas 
& Sons, 


Furriers, 


162 Tremont St. 


First-class repair work 
at moderate prices. 











Collarettes, 
Capes and 
Jackets. 


New 


Designs 


our 
bills last winter and earnestly championed | 
them, bringing some of them so far for- | 


It is said he was very anx- | 
ious to obtain ‘ta vindication,’’ but even | 


This | 


| already been ratified by several clubs and 
| leagues, and it is hoped that others will 
follow, and that a powerful Union may be 
| gradually built up, whieh will be able to do 
much for the benefit of the women of the 
new Metropulis. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX 
| 210 West 59th Street. 
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TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS 


Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the WomMAN’s Jour- 
NAL each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address WomaAn’s 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hoop’s PiLus act easily and promptly 
on the liver and bowels. Cure sick head- 
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| SQUARE Theatre. 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY. NOV. 22.—ONE WEEK. 


“CHARLEY’S AUNT.” 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 


Grand Opera House. 


GEO. W. MAGEE, 
relephone 1109 Tremont. 


THANKSGIVING WEEK. 


OLD 
MONEY 
BAGS. 


Even’gs at’ Mats. lhurs. and Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30C., 50C., 75¢. Mat., 20¢., 30c., 50c. 
Nov. 29 —KATIE EMMET. 


| Matinee, all Seats, asc. 
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INCORPORATED 1872. 
CAPITAL, - - $500,000 
Undivided Earnings, | 370,000 





yo can safely invest your money at 
544% in Bonds ot this Company, in 
amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 
Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
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WM. E. JENKS, 
31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 








LADIES’ 
FLANNEL WAISTS 


in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
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( pon this old daguerreotype appears 


! 

MY MOTHER'S PICTURE. | 
— 

| 

crowned with 


Thy face, my mother, won- | 
drous hair. 

What reconciliation in thine air; 

And what a saintly smile, as if thy fears 

The Lord had taken from thee, 
tears! 

Tis my delight to still believe thee fair; 

And thou wast loved, I know, for often | 
here 

I saw my father's eyes, at eighty years, 

Oertlow with love 


and thy | 


| 


whene’er we spoke of 
thee , 

We spoke of thee, I said—not he!—not he!— | 

He could not speak! © peace be with | 
thee, then, 

Madonna-like, thy babe upon thy knee! 

My gentle mother, lost on earth to me, 

Shall 1 know 


upain 


not thee somewhere once | 





THE FEAST OF THANKS. 





BY CHAS A. DANA 


Years pass like winds that cease to blow, 
Like stars that fall from heaven's dome ; 

By winds of years, by winter snow, 

still gleam the lights 


Unquenched, of 
home. 
Among the living or the dead, 


O hearts we love, where’er ye be, 


For you the sacred board is spread, 
The feast of Love and Memory! 


Clear eyes fulfilled of holier light 

Clear souls at peace past death's dim 
banks, 

Through all that gloom of utter night, 
Come, keep with us the day of thanks! 

The waves of storm-scourged years that roar 
May fleck the golden head with foam; 

Ly the old hearths we sit no more; 
Yet God be thanked for love and home! 


Though hopes and joys, like April snow, 
May melt, though good or grief befall; 
For all man’s life, for bliss or woe, 
Be thanks said at this festival! 
Old homes, old hopes, old friends, old days 
Wherefrom full many a season parts 
For all, for all, to God be praise, 
And most for love and kindly hearts! 
= The Sun. 
ee —— 


IN NOVEMBER. 


JAMES BERRY 


BY BENSEL, 
Dry leaves across the roadway blown, 
And cornstalks in the brown fields strewn ; 
A few dull yellow blooms that stand 
As sentinels at either hand, 
And barren sticks of sedgy broom, 
Where two or three late locusts boom. 
Chill winds sweep down the mauntain way, 
The skies are leaden-like and gray ; 
A squirrel on an old stone wall 
Takes easy cognizance of all. 
The vane upon a distant tower e 
Twists, turns a hundred ways an hour; 
And on the beach the waves roll in 
With sullen roar and stubborn din. 
The dead vine rattles, and the breeze 
Goes moaning through the swaying trees. 
A stiff blast steadies yonder vane, 
And from the east the driving raip 
Comes dashing on the window-pane 


Let down the shades and light the fire 
That leaps to tlame like young desire; 
While from the logs bird-voices ring 
The echoes of some bygone spring, 
When hopes and maytlowers bloomed, in- 
deed, 
That now have gone alike to seed. 
There comes the sound of childish feet, 
And childish laughter, loud and sweet; 
And little hands stretch eager palms 
To beg the firelight’s golden alms, 
The red lips part in sunny smiles, 
\nd brown eyes, blue eyes try their wiles 
To win the freedom of a knee 
Where each holds potent sovereignty. 
Then let the winds blow wild outside, 
The clouds grow black and rise the tide, 
And winter come, when storms are free 
To roam at will o’er land and sea, 
My little babes keep spring for me. 


-—-—- 


4 VILLAGE SOVEREIGN. 





(Concluded.) 


The marquis left the town next morn- 
ing. From his carriage he caught sight 
of Norry clutching a slice of bread and 
‘am at which she took bites in the inter- 
vals of voluble chatter with the parish 
priest, who had stopped to talk to her. 
The jam had made big red blotches on her 
pinafore, and her face and fingers were in 
a lamentable state. Nevertheless, this 
second vision of her revealed her as more 
bewitching to the marquis than the first. 
There was no wind, so her curls were in a 
more orderly confusion, and as she was 
less excited, her lisping chatter tlowed on 
with a quainter fluency. The marquis 
pulled the check-string, and the carriage 
stopped in front of Norry and Father 
Sullivan. ‘‘Good-by, Norry,’’ he called 
out, 

“Dood-by, Dandby,’’ Norry cried, re- 
membering his name without any hesita- 
tion. ‘*Tum a-morrow adain; I’se sorry 
you're doing away.” 

Father Sullivan wheeled round in pro- 
found amazement and quickly uncovered. 
The marquis gave him a curt nod, and 
before he could recover his wits and 
make proffer of an elegant greeting, the 
carriage was rolling down to the broad 
open road, 


| from 


Jresco sovereignty. 





‘*Mrs. Molloy called him the marskiss,” 


. 


Norry said contemptuously, with as much 
bitterness as her genial little heart was 
capable of harboring toward a fellow- 
creature. The word being an 
unknown quantity in her ears, she con- 
ceived it as a term of obloquy, and re- 
sented its application to the amiable 


marskiss 


stranger who appeared so properly grate- | 


ful tor her kindness and condescension. 
Now, if he had been called a sergeant it 
would be quite another thing. That would 
have been the highest compliment, for, 
was not the sergeant of her own town one 


| of her very dearest friends—Pat Maguire, 


a splendid specimen of the Irish Constab- 
ulary, who was ready any day to risk his 
life for her? 

The story of Norry and the marquis was 
round the town before the morning papers 
Dublin were distributed. 
told in every shop, at every bar, and re- 
counted in various ways to that bird of 
passage, the bagman; it was droned over 


| fires in the bewitching sing-song brogue 
, of the country, mellowed and adorned 


with the people’s imaginative art, as it 
passed from mouth to mouth, Larry 
Reilly had his version from Father Sulli- 
van; the doctor had a more detailed and 
highly-colored account from the marquis’ 


| agent, who in turn received it direct from 
| the noble lord himself. The agent, as fine 
| 

| a fellow as ever crossed a bog and rolled 


the Lrish r, was the only popular person 
in the Grandby establishment, and the 
marquis lost nothing in his version of the 
tale. Then there was Mrs. Molloy’s ac- 
count; and here the unpopular person, by 
his attitude of bland submission to the 
autocrat of the village and his positively 
human behavior, quite captivated the 
rustic heart. He wasn’t, you see, sucha 
black-hearted villain after all, or at least 
Norry had charmed the fiend out of him; 
shouldn’t wonder if after this he reduced 
the rents twenty-five per cent. all round. 
The marquis did not reduce the rents, or 
accomplish any other act of virtue that we 
have beard of; but he returned to Lreland 
after a shorter interval than was yet 
known of since his marriage with a hard- 
faced and disagreeable Saxon, 

Meanwhile Norry lived her life of al 
Her mother had taken 
her up to the city once in what Norry 
described to us afterwards as ‘‘the bogey 
puff-puff,’’ and there she had won hearts 
and broken them in about equal propor- 
tion. 

She had a disconcerting habit of stop- 
ping every policeman she met, under the 
impression he must be related to her 
friend the sergeant, with a quaint: ‘‘Dood- 
morrow, sergeant; the blessings of Dod on 
ye, sergeant.’’ She would insist on dart- 
ing away from aunt or mother in a 
crowded street, to kiss the latest baby, or 
pat a stray dog, or strive gallantly in her 
enthusiasm to strangle a terrified cat; she 
wanted to stop and make acquaintances 
with the horses as well, and greeted every 
stranger that crossed her path with a 
reassuring smile, when she was forcibly 
restrained from asking his or her name. 
Once there was a fearful accident, outside 
her grandmother's gate. A mastiff was 
lying on the path irritable from heat and 
thirst. In any other mood, I am sure so 
large an animal would be gifted with suf- 
ficient sagacity to recognize a friend; but 
he panted and glowered in a sullen and 
angry temper, and when Norry stooped 
down to placetwo fat arms round ‘the 
doaty dog,’’ the ill-humored brute bit her 
arm furiously. That was a bad moment 
for her aunts. The child’s arm bled, but 
Norry herself never cried; she was afraid 
the dog would be scolded if it were known 
how much she suffered. In the garden, 
without waiting to go inside, an aunt 
knelt down and sucked the arm till the 
bleeding stopped; and w.thin ten minutes 
the magnificent dog was shot. An hour 
afterwards Norry was running about as 
bright and well as ever, though anxious 
eyes dwelt upon her for some days. 

Her aunts wisely felt that a dead country 
town, with no trafic to speak of and a 
prevailing sense of brotherhood, formed a 
more suitable and picturesque background 
for such a disturbing individuality as 
Norry’s, and were not sorry to see her 
safely ensconced behind the railway car- 
riage window shaking her little fat fist at 
them, with the smiling assurance that she 
would “Tum a-morrow adain in the bogey 
puif-puff’’ to see them. 

It was not long after her return that we 
noticed her bright color beginning to 
fade, and shadowy blue circles forming 
under her eyes. Soon it was whispered, 
as a universal calamity, that Norry was 
not well. She lay at home on the sofa 
and cried a good deal, or made her 
mother hold her in her lap beside the 
fire. Poor Norry was not an angel, as 
1 have said, and she was a very fretful and 
exacting little invalid. Her occupation, 
like Othello’s, was gone, and she could 
not reconcile herself to the dullness of the 
sick-room. Only the touch of her mother’s 
hand comforted her; that withdrawn, she 
at once fell upon wild sobbing. 

No such fuss would have been made 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


over the marquis himself, or even the 
parish priest. Life-long enemies en- 
countered on their way to inquire for her 
two or three times a day. People not on 
speaking terms with her parents sent to 
ask every morning how she had passed 
the night. Marcella had to call in the 
services of a slip of a girl toopen the door 
to the tramps and idlers from the nearest 
villages who came for news of her. Every 
morning and evening a bulletin was issued 
verbally and ran from house to house, 
from cottage to cottage. On her way to 
the telegraph office, Marcella was waylaid 
by a crowd of rough and tattered youths. 
“Troth an’ she’s very bad indeed,” the 
maid replied tearfully. ‘*Wedon’t like to 
think of it at all, at all.’’ 

“Glory be to God, girl, but ’tisn’t true. 


It was | Sure what ’ud we do at all, at all, without 


her? ‘Tis lost the town ’ud be if any- 
thing happened to her.” 

‘She’s just the drawingest child the 
Almighty ever sent on earth,” one fellow 
exclaimed, ramming the corner of his 
sleeve into his eyes. 

That night the marquis’ carriage drove 
through the town, but no one had eyes or 
thought for it. The agent was summoned 
late to the Hall, for the marquis meant 
to start by the earliest train for his son’s 
estates in a neighboring county. 

Business done, gossip was a natural re- 
laxation, and the marquis had not forgot- 
ten his friend Norry, and asked if she still 
ruled the town, The agent told the dis- 
mal tale, and the great man looked really 
distressed. ‘* What, my little friend! 
Great Heavens, it’s not possible! I'll go 
at once and inquire for her.” 

The marquis and the agent walked to- 
gether as far as the O’ Neills’ pretty house. 
llere the agent lifted his hat and departed, 
and the marquis rapped loudly. ‘The 
tremendous peal rang through the whole 
house, and the parents of the sick child 
up-stairs started angrily. The marquis, 
as befits a big man, spoke in a big voice; 
there was no need to go out of the room 
to ask who had made such an intolerable 
noise. The message ascended in the de- 
liverer’s own voice up the stairs and into 
the half-opened door of the room where 
sick Norry lay in her mother’s arms, while 
the father stood measuring out some 
nauseous medicine, 

“Tell Mrs. O'Neill that the Marquis of 
Grandby has called to inquire for her lit- 
tle daughter. If possible, he would be 
grateful for the privilege of seeing his 
little friend,.”’ 

Young O’ Neill gave the spoon and glass 
into his wife’s hand, and went down- 
stairs. The marquis greeted him quite 
cordially. ‘Ah, Mr. O’Neill—so sorry— 
can’t be true—temporary child’s com- 
plaint, of course—assure you, quite looked 
forward to seeing my delightful little 
friend, Norry—monstrous, ’pon my word, 
to think of her as sick.’’ 

Tears were in the poor father’s eyes, 
and he sobbed out something or other in 
which My lord was just audible. Young 
parents with an only child ill, perhaps 
dying, and that child at the age of three 
already regarded as a public personage! 
Is it to be expected that they should keep 
their heads or talk coherently, when even 
all the outside world was plunged in 
grief because of their private woe? 


4 


The marquis slipped his arm into the 
stricken fellow’s, and soothingly mur- 
mured: ‘Come, come, Mr. O’ Neill, cour- 
age! Let’s go up and see her. We must 
have the best of advice; little girls like 
her can’t be snuffed out like candles.” 

At the door the marquis was the first to 
cross the threshold unbidden. Young 
O’ Neill slipped into his own room to work 
off a fit of increasing emotion. Norry was 
gathered against her mother’s breast, 
white and querulous. She moaned ever 
since she had been forced to swallow the 
nasty medicine. 

‘Do you know this friend who has come 
to see you, Norry?’’ asked the mother, 
witha tragic upward glance of greeting 
for the marquis. 

Norry opened her eyes, and stayed her 
peevish whimper. She did not recognize 
him after eight months, and she was too 
oppressed by the atmosphere of the sick- 
room to smile. Looking down upon the 
wan and piteous little visage with the 
curls brushed back from the protuberant 
arch of brow and the blue eyes dulled 
and large and dark, the marquis himself 
had some ado to recognize the vivid face 
with its sunny glance and rosy lips that 
some months ago had drawn the heart of 
him as never child had drawn it before. 
‘“‘Norry, don’t you remember your friend 
Grandby, whom you took to see Jacky 
Molloy’s puppy?”’’ he asked, dropping 
into her father’s chair, and taking the 
white baby hand in his. 

Norry stared at him in an effort of 
memory. To the healthy eye there is a 
world of difference between daylight and 
candlelight, and small wonder so little 
about the stranger struck a reminiscent 
chord. She frowned crossly and turned 
to her mother for an explanation. 





“You remember the gentleman Mrs. 





Molloy called the marskiss, Norry?”’ 
whispered her mother. And suddenly 
Norry remembered. Her sick small face 
wrinkled and quivered in one of the old 
bright smiles as faint as the echo of a 
melody. ‘Oh, yes, Dandby, I remember; 
and stupid Mrs. Molloy says ever since 
that he’s the marskiss.”’ 

The mother’s heart overflowed with 
gratitude for that sweet smile. To her 
it seemed a promise of recovery, a presage 
of-health and merriment, and the dear 
vagabond days restored. She kissed her 
child, and held her close to her sobbing 
breast. 

“She'll get well, Mrs. O’ Neill; she must. 
By heavens, we can’t let her go! I'll send 
a messenger off this very instant for Sir 
Martin Bunbury.” 

The marquis stooped and kissed the 
child, and strode away to post one of the 
Hall servants up to town by the last train 
for the great doctor. He broke his ap- 
pointment with his son, and stayed on, 
calling every day at the O’Neills’. He 
was quite a humanized figure for his 
tenants by this. He was bound to them 
by a common tie, for he, too, acknowl- 
edged their queen and hung upon her 
whims. Because she spoke of the lake 
and wished she had a boat, he telegraphed 
for the loveliest boat that money could 
buy. She soon grew to know him as well 
as Father Sullivan, or the curate, or the 
doctor. But she was faithful to old friends, 
and preferred Murphy the tramp and Pat 
Malone the big sergeant. 

The great man from over seas, sum- 
moned at the marquis’ expense, was at 
first dubious, then convinced that nothing 
could save the child. His words ran 
across the town, and knots of rustics and 
shop-boys gathered to shake their heads 
and bemoan their fate. The clouds had 
burst and sent rivers of muddy liquid 
along the street, and drove a gray pall 
over the earth sheer to the sombre hori- 
zon. It wasa picture of dense, immeasur- 
able gloom; Norry’s own town in tears, 
large hissing tears, tearing at the roots of 
her friendly trees and splashing into her 
magnificent lake, till it swelled beneath 
the sense of universal sorrow. 

The marquis was seen coming down 
the street from the park avenue, and it 
was decided to question him, after his 
visit, like an ordinary fellow-mortal. His 
hat was tilted over his eyes, and there 
was an air of sadness about him that 
stirred the spectators toa belief in some 
latent virtuein him. He wasa hard land- 
lord, true, but then Norry liked him, and 
he bad grown fond of the child. Surely 
he might be pardoned not having reduced 
their rents. 

His knock now was not so self-assertive 
as on the first visit. The young father 
was down-stairs, with his head on the 
table shaken by terrible sobs. Sir Martin 
Bunbury had delivered his appalling opin- 
ion. The marquis silently closed the 
door and stole up-stairs. Outside the 
sick-room there was no sound. He peeped 
in, and saw it empty. Much amazed, he 
wandered down again, and met Marcella 
crossing the hall with a cup in her hand; 
the back of the other she held against ber 
eyes. ‘‘Where’s the child?’’ asked the 
astounded marq uis. 

‘“‘She’s down here, sir. She wanted a 
change, and the mistress carried her to 
the drawing-room.’ As she spoke she 
opened the door, and the marquis marched 
in. Mrs, O’Neill sat near the fire with a 
bundle of flannels in her arms, and out 
of this two tired blue eyes gazed at him. 

‘“Dood-morrow, Dandby,’’ said Norry, 
with a touch of the old spirit. The 
mother pressed her lips against the brown 
floss curls and smiled wanly at her land- 
lord. ‘*A-morrow,’’ Norry went on, lift- 
ing her head wilfully and striking out a 
thin arm in her eagerness, ‘‘I’ll be better, 
and I’ll take you to the lake, Dandby, 
with my boat; won’t I, mother?” 

‘Yes, darling,’ said the courageous 
young mother. 

‘*And papa’ll tum, too—won’t he, Dand- 
b 9° 

Lt it is fine, Norry, but you know papa 
and I couldn’t go out if it rained. We'd 
catch cold,’ said the marquis, stroking 
her hand. 

She wrinkled her little marble face in 
a ghost of her sweet pink smile. It had 
the old light but not the color, and she 
spoke with some of her quaint ardor and 
broken lisp. ‘Little children don’t mind 
the wain, do they, mother? Me and 
Tommy O’Brien used to wun out in the 
wain to grow big. But ’tisn’t the same 
wif big people, I s’pose.”’ 

She had not spoken so much for a long 
while, and her mother hardly knew 
whether to hope or be afraid. ‘Norry 
musn’t tire herself if she wants to get 
well,”’ she ventured to suggest. 

‘Oh, mother, Norry isn’t tired a bit. 
I fink she is better. Mother, do play the 
piano for Norry.” 

‘‘What shall mother play? ”’ 

“Play ‘Polly Perkins;’ 
mother, the fing the sergeant sings. 
you know ‘Polly Perkins,’ Dandby?”’ 

“If you like to gratify her, Mrs. O’ Neill, 


you know, 
Do 





I'll take her,”’ said the marquis, redden- 
ing. 

With a desperate glance Mrs. O'Neill 
deposited the whimsical baby in his arms, 
and after she had complied with her 
despot’s command for a tish, half stag- 
gered over to the piano, blinded by her 
tears, to play the wretched vulgar tune 
just imported from the London music- 
halls. 

Never was ‘‘Ta-ra-ra- boom - de- ay” 
played in an atmosphere more tragic. 
The degraded jingle rose in the aston- 
ished silence nothing less discordant and 
inappropriate than if it had been played 
inachurch. For Norry alone it was not 
out of place. She remembered her friend 
the sergeant, and made a gallant effort to 
sing his parody. Ina thin, hurried voice 
she quavered, with painful earnestness: 


Polly Perkins had no sense, 

She bought a fiddle for eighteenpence ; 
And all the tune that she couldjplay 
Was Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay. 


She closed her eyes with the violence of 
her effort to finish the verse, and nestled 
her little brown head against the marquis’ 
arm. 

Marcella came in with something for 
her to take, but the mother and Lord 
Grandby held up an an arresting hand. 
There was a drowsy look upon the child’s 
face that promised slumber. She mut- 
tered something vaguely, and the mar- 
quis bent down to catch the words, feeling 
that he could never forgive the sergeant 
if it proved to be ‘*Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.”’ 
‘*He isn’t a marskiss at all,’’ she said. In 
spite of the heavy feelings of the moment, 
Lord Grandby involuntarily smiled. 

He sat there in the darkened little 
drawing-room, holding Norry asleep in 
his arms, while her parents and Marcella 
hung over him, sometimes kneeling on 
either side of him to inspect her and 
measure their chances of hope. Not for 
worlds dared he stir so burdened. The 
scene recalled a nursery episode at the 
beginning of bis own married life. Some- 
how he had taken it less to heart in those 
days. A child then, even his own, had 
not seemed to him so precious a charge; 
it was the heir of his estates be thought 
of, not of the matchless sunniness of child- 
hood. Now it seemed to him that the 
opening and closing of baby lids held all 
the mystery, the gravity, the import of 
the universe. And when at last the blue 
eyes opened, and unfevered sleep had 
given a faint tinge to the wan cheeks, he 
instinctively held out his hand to the 
father and cried cheerily: ‘There, Mr. 
O'Neill, she’s better already! You'll find 
she has passed the crisis in that light 
sleep.”’ 

The marquis proved a prophet. Sir 
Martin Bunbury stopped on bis way to 
the station, and this time announced the 
grand news that nature had accomplished 
one of her mysteries. By some unac- 
countable freak the child had turned the 
critical point, and there was nothing now 
to do but to feed her up and keep her 
amused, 

Imagine how she was fed, and how 
remorselessly amused! She might have 
emptied the single confectioner'’s shop 
daily, and daily have consumed the entire 
contents of the glass jars at Mrs. Reilly’s 
gratis. Toys poured in upon her in the 
oddest confusion, and the town throve 
and sparkled and glowed upon the news 
that the ‘‘drawingest’’ child on earth was 
getting well. 

As for the Marquis of Grandby, he was 
regarded in the light of a public bene- 
factor. Had he not been the means of 
restoring their sovereign to them, and 
was he not one of her devoted servants? 
Who could dare challenge his perfections 
now? Bother the rents! He might raise 
them any day if he liked, and be sure he 
wouldn’t be shot. Bless you, there he 


Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of 
people. It manifests itself in many 
different ways, like goitre, swellings, 
running sores, boils, salt rheum and 
pimples and other eruptions. Scarce- 
ly a man is wholly free from it, in 
some form. It clings tenaciously until 
the last vestige of scrofulous poison is 
eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
One True Blood Purifier. 
Thousands of voluntary testimonials 
tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positive- 
ly, perfectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Be sure to get Hoop’s and only Hoop’s. 


Hood’s Pills 

















are the best after-dinner 
pills, aid digestion. 25¢. 
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+ GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 
Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


(Established 1780.) 





Dorchester, Mass. 





THE LIVING AGE. 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


1844 


Reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
Leading British reviews, magazines and weekly literary and polit- 


ical journals in every department of Literature; also, TRANSLA- 


1898 


TIONS from leading Continental sources. 


ENLARGED by the addition of a MONTHLY LITERARY SUPPLESIENT, con- 
taining Readings from American Magazines, Readings from New 
Books, a list of the Books of the Month ; contributing to make this periodical 


ENCYCLOPEDIC IN SCOPE, CHARACTER, COMPLETENESS, COMPREHENSIVENESS. 





‘An Epoch-Making Story.”’ 
‘*WITH ALL HER HEART.”’’ From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a TRANSLATION, made express- 
ly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 
6, and it will be continued weekly for several months until completed. 


This novel, inits recent presentation in the REVUE 
pES Deux MONDES, aroused the greatest interest, 
attracting the attention of litterateurs both in France 
and England. A vivid portrayal ot life in a French 
industriai town. It is interesting alike as a social 
study, and as a realistic, yet delicate story of 
modern life. 





Its literary and ethical qualities are so unusual 
that Les ANNALES LITTERAIRES EBT POLITIQUES 
described it as ‘‘An t-poch-llaking Story.’’ 

the LonpON ATHEN#UM characterizes it as “a 
work of fine and searching analysis, full of charm 
and redolent of a perfume which is exquisite and 
possesses no disquieting element.”’ 


DURING THE YEAR other translations trom the best writers will appear from time to time, with serial or 


short stories by the Leading British Authors. 


NU/SBERS of 1897 containing the first instalments of “WITH ALL HER HEART.” 


FREE To all NEW SUBSCRIBERS to The Living Age for 1898, will be sent PREE the EIGHT 
se 


CHOICEST LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. For $900 THe LivinGc AG and any $4.00 magazine 
(or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) sent tor a year; or, for $800 THe LivinGc AGr and Scribner's Magazine. 
Published Weekly at $6.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies 1g cents. 


THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 











goes along the street, the best-hearted 
gentleman in Ireland. Three cheers, 
boys, for the Marquis of Grandby!— 
Maemillan’s. 





-_-- 





TWO ANECDOTES OF HENRY GEORGE. 


Two quotations from Secular Thought 
exhibit the character of Henry George 
better than the eulogy of any of the 
outer circle of his acquaintance. A biog- 
rapher in the National Single-Taxer says: 

I first saw him [Henry George] in San 
Francisco in 1873. He was standing in 
his shirt sleeves, hatless, in the sunshine 
of Montgomery Street, expostulating in- 
dignantly with a policeman who had been 
maltreating a drunken and resisting pris- 
oner. From the window of the editorial 
room of his paper, the Evening Post, he 
had seen the club descend and the blood 
follow. In an instant he was downstairs 
and out on the sidewalk, protesting. 

“P’]l run you in too,”’ bullied the police- 
man. 

“I'll run myself in,” said George. ‘‘Take 
your man to the station, and I'll go with 
you and make a complaint against you for 


your brutality.” 
And that was what was done, a crowd 


going along and applauding the slight 
little man with red beard and spectacles. 

That was Henry George all over. Nature 
has made him so that it is his instinct to 
draw his sword in behalf of the weak and 
against the strong who are in the wrong. 
The same instinct, the same generous im- 
pulse that moved him to interpose be- 
tween a clubbing policeman and a sense 
less drunkard, impelled him to write 
“Progress and Poverty,” and to stand 
forth in the world’s arena as the cham- 
pion of the right of common men to work 
and live for themselves, and not for the 
benefit of the cleverer or luckier few. 

As for Henry George’s creed, while his 
wife is a Catholic, he was bred a Presby 
terian, a faith he never abjured or denied; 
but, while firmly maintaining a reverent 
deistical attitude in his writings, he was 
impatient of theological dogmas. He 
was naturally religious, and it is not for 
an outsider to say how far his creed in- 
fluenced a righteous man in keeping in 
the paths of rectitude. As far as bowing 
to the infallibility of creeds went, I should 
call him in the best sense of the term a 
“Free Thinker.’’ But his adherence to 
the faith of his fathers gave him a lever 
with which to move the orthodox church. 
While obtaining such an able champion 
as Dr. McGlynn in the Catholic Church, 
it opened to him pulpits by the score 
both in the States and in Britain, from 
which coign of vantage he could command 
attention to the ethical side of his doctrine, 
and appeal to the church as a reformer 
from within its own ranks. 

I close with a few lines from almost his 
last public utterance outside of the mayor- 
alty fight. They are from an address pub- 
lished in the Financial Reformer, a well- 
known, old-established English organ. 
The address is to the workmen of Britain, 








trade unionists, and others, and the sub- 
ject is ‘‘Strikes.’”’ Mr. George called it 
the great battle of labor, and we would 
urge all fair-minded socialists to read the 
whole of the paper if they have any doubts 
of George’s position in regard to capital 
and labor: 


The great fact that is ignored by those 
who talk so flippantly about the wicked- 
ness of coercion in strikes is, that all this 
coercion is in reality coercion against 
coercion, the attempt to use force in 
resistance to force. What labor unions 
are attempting to do, is to secure for 
themselves a monoply in supplying labor, 
and the real cause and only justification 
of this effort is the existence of monopo- 
lies in the things vitally necessary to the 
use of labor. 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE STORY, 


Before the Cadi of an Eastern city there 
came from the desert two torn and bruised 
travellers. 

“There were five of us,’’ they said, ‘‘on 
our way hither with merchandise. A 
day’s journey hence we halted and made 
our camp, when following us there came 
a crowd of ill-conditioned fellows who 
demanded entrance to our camp, and who, 
on our refusing it, used to us violent and 
threatening words, and when we answered 
not their threats, set upon us with force. 
Three of us were slain, and we two barely 
escaped with our lives to ask for justice.” 

**Justice you shall have,’’ answered the 
Cadi. “If what you say be true, they 
who assaulted you when you had not 
assaulted them shall die. If what you 
say be not true, your own lives shall pay 
the penalty of falsehood.”’ 

When the assailants of the merchants 
arrived they were brought at once before 
the Cadi. 

“Is the merchants’ story true?’ he 
asked. 

“Tt is, but—”’ 

**T will hear no more!” cried the Cadi. 
“You admit having reviled men who had 
not reproached you, and having assaulted 
men who had not assaulted you. In this 
you have deserved death.”’ 

But, as they were being carried off to 
execution the prisoners still tried to ex- 
plain. 

“Hear them, Cadi,’’ said an old man, 
“lest you commit injustice.” 

‘*But they have admitted the merchants’ 
words are true.”’ 

“Yes, but their words may not be all 
the truth.”’ 

So the Cadi heard them, and they said 
that when they came up to the merchants’ 
halting place they found that the mer- 
chants had pitched their camp around 
the only well in that part of the desert, 
and refused to let them enter and drink. 
They first remonstrated, then threatened, 
and then, rather than die of thirst, rushed 
upon the merchants’ camp, and in the 
mélée three of the merchants were slain. 

“Is this also true?” asked the Cadi of 
the merchants. 

The merchants were forced to admit 
that it was. 

“Then,” said the Cadi, ‘‘you told me 
truth that, being only part of the truth, 
was really a falsehood. You were the 
aggressors by taking for yourselves alone 
the only well from which these men could 


drink. Now the death I have decreed is 
for you.” 

Is this the writing of a friend and ally 
ot the capitalist? Those who persist in 
this absurd charge are the first who have 
thrown a slur on Henry George’s sincerity 
and honor. Sam JONES. 


ee _ 


HOME HINTS AND HELPS. 





In a practical talk by Charles Wingate 
before the New York Household Economic 
Association were many points of great 
value to housekeepers. It was almost 
pathetic to watch how eagerly they lis- 
tened, says the N. Y. Post, some at the 
back of the room standing up in order 
not to lose a word. Mr. Wingate spoke 
chiefly of soil, air and water—the three 
significant elements of the healthfulness 
of a dwelling, or the reverse. He urged 
women to go into their cellars and look 
for evidences of dampness. Rotting wood, 
crumbling plaster, moist soil, were all 
danger-signals that mean more or less ill- 
ness up-stairs. A house, he said, should not 
have ‘‘wet feet.’”” Mr. Wingate frowned 
on unventilated clothes-closets. He said 
that, being a mere man, it did not seem 
to him neat to pack house and personal 
linen in stuffy closets and close an air- 
tight door upon them. Every closet in 
the house should have a wire panel in the 
upper part of the door. 

Other addresses at this meeting were 
by Mrs. 8. C. B. Weeks, of Pratt Institute, 
on ‘Household Economics for College 
Girls;’ Miss E. Marguerite Lindley, on 
“Physical Economics;’’ Miss Helen Kinne- 
cut on “Scientific Cookery ;’’ and Miss Cor- 
nelia Bradford, of Whittier House, on 
‘Household Economics and Settlement 
Work.” The association, under the 
progressive and energetic conduct of its 
president, Mrs. W. G. Shailer, will en- 
deavor through this winter to carry ona 
campaign of enlightenment on the many 
topics held in the broad scope of House- 
hold Economics, It is planning to estab- 
lish a training-school for servants. 

__ -_-—-— 


FIRST WOMEN TO CROSS THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 





In the November Ladies’ Home Journal 
George Ludington Weed writes of ‘When 
Dr. Whitman Added Three Stars to Our 
Flag,’ and shows conclusively that a 
party of five people, including two women, 
crossed the Rocky Mountains at South 
Pass in 1836, six years prior to Fremont’s 
crossing. ‘‘The first wedding tour across 
the continent, was in 1836. There were 
two couples, Marcus Whitman, M. D., 
and Rev. H. H. Spaulding, and their 
brides. They made the journey of thirty- 
five hundred miles, occupying seven 
months, in a wagon, the first to cross the 
continent. Dr. Whitman, having visited 
the region before, was guide to the new 
home in Oregon. “South Pass is reached,” 
writes Mr. Weed of the famous journey, 
“the highest plateau, the divide of the 
continent. In the Pass the traveller 
reads the inscription, ‘Fremont, 1842.’ 
All honor due to the ‘Pathfinder,’ but 
also to the two heroines whe had gone 
through six years before his claimed dis 


covery. Let another inscription read: 
‘Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spaulding, 
1836.” 


“The United States made a fourfold 





claim to Oregon. This was contested by 
England, with whom a joint occupation 
treaty was made for a limited time. It 
became manifest that immigration would 
finally determine possession. Opposed 
to the Hudson Bay Company’s policy 
were Mrs. Whitman and Mrs. Spaulding 
in a wagon—two elements of civilization, 
the one representing the Christian home 
in the place of barbarism; the other, 
material prosperity and the national right 
of possession. The question pending at 
Fort Hall was, ‘Which shall conquer, the 
three letters H. B. C.—Hudson Bay Com- 
pany—or the three W’s—Whitman, wo- 
man, wagon?’ To Dr. Whitman was 
given the choice of turning his wheels 
eastward, or southward—thence to Cali- 
fornia—or leaving them to rot at Fort 
Hall. His choice was to goahead. After 
an earnest but bloodless battle the brides 
continued their ride. Well did an old 
trapper declare, ‘There is something that 
the Hudson Bay Company cannot drive 
out of Oregon.’ That vehicle, which be- 
came known as ‘Whitman’s old wagon,’ 
had a grander history than many a tri- 
umphal chariot. It carried the Bible, 
true womanhood, civilization and title to 
Oregon. 

“Eleven years of the united life of Dr. 
and Mrs. Whitman had passed,’’ continues 
Mr. Weed. ‘In all his labors she had 
been an inspiration and a support, some- 
times the only one. But the life of 
romantic beginning was to have a tragic 
ending. Whatever the causes of that 
ending, direct or remote, or whatever 
their relative t. -e, the result was one of 
the saddest in American history. The 
fatal day was Nov. 29, 1847, just half a 
century ago. The partly-lifted curtain 





reveals enough—Dr. Whitman’s fall by 


the tomahawk at the age of forty-five, and 
Mrs. Whitman's by the rifle at the age of 
thirty-nine. There was a shallow grave 
invaded by wolves, and then a deeper 
one, which until now has been without a 
monument. ‘Twelve others of their house- | 


grave.” 





WISE MEN KNOW 
It is folly to build upon a poor foundation, 
either in architecture or in health. A 
foundation of sand is insecure, and to 


compounds is equally dangerous and de- 
ceptive. The true way to build up health 
is to make your blood pure, rich and 
nourishing by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


hold, butchered with them, share their 


deaden symptoms by narcotics or nerve | 


Time is Money 
* SAVE IT & 
Union Pacific. 

THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


_**The Overland Limited.’’ 








Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 

Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 

man Tourist Sleepers, Free aay Chair 
) 


Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Boston University 





The oldest co-educational medical school] 
in New England. 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 


insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 
Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 
I. T. TALBOT, [". D., Dean. 
For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 209, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

18th year, Sept. 16, ‘ST. 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
Med. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

~~ regular college to the Boston City 


a ~ e 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





‘The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAI 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 
and 2ist St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897._ A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinica 
work, offers superior advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL. M. D., Dean. 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D. 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from & to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE. 








Will You 
Do what you can to save the birds from utter 
extinction, which is so surely threatened ? 
I have, with my own hands, reset in new 
type the 16-page pamphlet, entitled ‘Birds’ 
Nests, a Plea for Beast and Bird,”’ calling 
attention to this crying evil. I have added 
more matter and made it much more attract- 
ive, but I will send them for 15 cts. per dozen 
just the same to all who will read them and 


Pass Them Along 


to help circulate them. All my labor and 
time is freely given. If you cannot use one 
dozen, will you send 10 cts. for half a dozen, 
or a 2-cent stamp for a single copy, read it 
yourself and then hand it, with a good word, 


To Others ? 


The farther one goes in this way, the better. 
Who will help save the birds? Address 
JoHN YOUNGJOHN, 





297 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


School of Medicine. 


A general hospital, a hospital for the | 


i 
| 
| Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
| 
} 


All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 
STEAM HEAT. 


Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
| 287 Broadway, -“--. New York City. 

















| E. DICKINSON, 


E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxner 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. ma. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, {10.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
11.50, 3.05, 5.10, t7.10, 8.30, t10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8:50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9-45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10. 2.00, 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 
For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


“For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pas. Agt. 


Nov. 15, 1897. 





DAILY TRAINS TO 


Colorado, Utah and California. 


oe 

At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den- 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Francisco, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, and is first-class in every respect. 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colorado— 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Colo- 
rado Springs—have united to make this 
the most popular route to all points west 
of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser- 
vations may be made two weeks in ad- 
vance by letter or postal card addressed to 
F. A. Miller, Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


MATZOON. 


TRADE 











MARK 


Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. It is grateful to the most deli- 
cate stomachs, when any other form 
of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by .. . 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 





THE nem, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors. Itis far superior to naphtha cleansing, and 
costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 





within city limits. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK ANNUAL MEETING. 





The New York State W.S. A. held its 


29th annual convention on Nov, 3-j, at 
Geneva, N. Y. It was a very successful 
meeting. 


The evening of Nov. 3 was opened with 
prayer by President Jones of Hobart Col 
lege, Geneva. The welcome 
was given by Mr. M. F. Blaine, of Geneva, 
and the response by the State President, 
Mrs. Mariana Chapman. In annual 
address, Mrs. Chapman gave an encourayg 
ing review of the year, paid a cordial 
tribute to the work of the different State 


address of 


her 


officers, and said in conclusion: 


What special work we shall do in ou: 
own State in the coming year does not 
yet appear, but that we should continue 
the general work of organization is be- 
yond question. All of the little clubs are 
like tendrils or feeders to the root that is 
making the larger tree, and the birds that 
nest in its branches are the blessings 
which are continually flowing in to the 
womanhood of America in larger oppor- 
tunities for education, for industry, 


equal pay for equal work, and, finally, for | 


equal representation and political free- 
dom. ‘The call of men to women, in the 
late struggle for better 
tions in Greater New York, is the fore- 
runner of the larger work they will ask at 


municipal condi- | 


our hands when the increasing strength of | 


womanly influence shall make our support 
a necessary factor in every election. Suf- 
fragists and anti-suffragists worked to- 
gether, and so the latter form a part of 
the progress against which they fight in 
vain. 

We're emerging from pent forces, 

lense with unused, unguessed power, 
Forces seething in the darkness 
Till God’s hand had struck the hour. 

Addresses followed by Mrs, Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
and Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Thursday morning, committees were ap- 
pointed as follows: Credentials, Mrs. Ella 
Crossett, Warsaw; Mrs. Kate Thompson, 
Jamestown; Press, Mrs. Elnora Babcock, 
Dunkirk; Miss Harriette A. Keyser, New 
York; Mrs. Mary Craigie, Brooklyn; 
Finance, Mrs. Ida K. Church, Wellsville; 
Mrs. Henrietta Banker, Ausable Forks; 
Miss Craft; Courtesies, Mrs. Mary Pier- 
son; Miss Mary Aathony, Rochester; Mrs, 
E. H. Fleming and Mrs. Picot, Geneva. 

Miss Isabel Howland gave the report of 
the corresponding secretary, aud Mrs, 
Kate S. Thompson that of the treasurer, 


showing the receipts of the year. Mrs. 
Henrietta M. Banker gave her 1eport as 
chairman of the Finance Committee. Miss 


Ida Crafts, a fraternal delegate from the 
W. C. T. U., brought ‘a greeting from 
21,000 white ribboners.’’ 

In the afternoon, officers were 
as follows 


elected 


President— Mariana W. Chapman, Brook- 
lyn. 
Vice-President-at-large 


cock, Dunkirk. 


Elnora M. Bab- 


Ree. Sec.—Mary Thayer Sanford, Roches- 
ter. 
Cor. Sec.—Isabel Howland, Sherwood. 


Treasurer — Priscilla Dudley Hackstaff, 
Brooklyn. 
Auditors 
Kate S. Thompson, 
Chairman of Organization 
Harriet May Mills, Syracuse. 
Chairman of Legislative Committee- 
Hillard Loines, Brooklyn. 

Chairman of Press Committee 
Babeock, Dunkirk. 

Cc eg of Industrial Committee 
riette A. Keyser, New York. 

Chairman of Committee on Work Among 
Children—J. Mary Pearson, Auburn. 

Chairman of Finance Committe—Belle S. 
Holden, Syracuse. , 

State Parliamentarian—Orpha Marie Conk- 
lin, Brooklyn. 

Railroad Committee 
Skaneateles. 

Mrs. Babcock afterwards resigned 
vice-president, and Miss Arria S. Hunting- 
ton, of Syracuse, was chosen in her place. 
Addresses followed by Mrs. Mary Lewis 
Gannett, of Rochester, Mr. Chas. Hemiup, 
and Rev. Dr. Remick, of Geneva; and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw presided over the **Ques- 
tion Box’? most acceptably. 

The evening meeting was opened with 
prayer by Rev. Lansing Bailey, of Geneva. 


Eliza Wright Osborne, Auburn, 


Jamestown. 

Committee 
Mary 
Elnora M. 


Har- 


Florence Gregory, 


as 


Addresses were given by Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell, Miss Julie R. Jenney, 
Miss Harriette A. Keyser, and Rev. Annis 


F, Eastman. 

Friday morning, Mrs. J. 
reported for the committee on work 
among children, Mrs. Mary H. Loines for 
the legislative committee, and Miss Keyser 
for the industrial committee. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 


Mary Pearson 


Whereas, We have met in convention to 
reiterate our demand that the women of 
the State of New York shall be protected 
in the exercise of the right of suffrage, on 
equal terms with men; therefore 

Resolved, That we desire to reaffirm our 
belief in the justice of our claim that all 
classes of our citizens need the protection 
which political power alone can give. 

Resolved, That we point to the attempt 
made in our Legislature at the last session 
to deprive the women of the State of the 
right of school suffrage, and to take from 
the widow’s right of dower, as proofs of 
the vital importance to women of personal 
representation in the law-making body. 

Whereas, The Constitution of the United 
States and the Constitution of our own 
State guarantee to every person the right 
of trial by jury, and whereas the essence 
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of the trial by jury is that the jury shall 
consist of the peers of the person on trial, 
and whereas no woman has ever had the 
privilege of trial by a jury of her peers; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we ask that in all trials 
where women are the defendants or the 
accused, there may be some members of 
their own sex on the jury. 

Resolved, That this Association op- 
posed to the passage of the township 
school bill, as it is apparent that should 
this measure become a law, we shall lose 
the school ballot which we now enjoy. 

Whereas, 


Is 


line nouns and pronouns occur in our 
statute books, they shall be held to indi- 
cate women also; 

Resolved, That we advise women 
through the State to avail themselves of 
this interpretation to claim for themselves 
such ofticial positions as may be suitable 
for them. 

Whereas, Legislative action is the life of 
our annual campaigns, and whereas it is 
evident that several of our statute laws 
should be revised in the interests of the 
women citizens of the State; therefore, 

Resolved, That we strongly advise that 
this Association shall demand from the 
next Legislature: First, a passage of a 
constitutional amendment enfranchising 
the women citizens of the State; and, sec- 
ond, the revision of the laws of inherit- 
ance so that they shall be equal for men 
and women. 

Resolved, That every woman whose 
condition renders necessary an examina- 
tion into her sanity shall be allowed one 
woman “physician on the board of ex- 
aminers, and further resolved, that at 
least one woman physician shall be em. 
ployed in all public institutions where 


women are placed, either as _ patients, 
paupers or criminals, 
Whereas we have had assistance in our 


legislative work from men of all parties, 
Republicans, Democrats, Prohibitionists and 
Socialists; therefore, 

Resolved, That we do not think it wise to 
espouse the cause of any political organiza- 
tion, thereby antagonizing all others. 

Resolved, That we heartily appreciate the 
assistance rendered to our cause by the 
Women's Christian Temperance Union, the 


Federation of Woman's Clubs and the 
Mother's Congress 
Resolved, That we desire to express our 


deep regret, and great sense of loss, at the 
untimely death of Mrs. Maud 8S. Humphreys, 
who was cut off in the prime of her life, and 


the fulness of her labors. As an associa- 
tion, we wish to bear our testimony to her 
rare gifts and unceasing devotion to our 


cause, and to extend to the members of her 
household the assurances of our sincere 
af ect in their irreparable loss. 

Resolry That we desire to express our 


| thanks to fin citizens of Geneva for the gen- 


erous hospitality they have extended to the 
members of our Association; to the local 
committees for their faithful labors; to Mrs. 
Collins our appreciation of her kindness in 
giving us the use of her beautiful hall, and 
to the press for the excellent reports of the 
proceedings of our convention. 


to lack of time, the report 
Babcock for the press committee 
[t was in part as follows: 


of 


was 


Owing 
Mrs. 
not read. 


There are at present 160 papers using 


suffrage articles in miscellaneous form, 
and fifty papers using the stereotyped 
matter, making 210 papers furnished 


regularly by the State chairman. Besides 
these papers that use the articles regu- 
larly, there is a large number of papers 
that are supplied oecasionally with special 
articles, ‘‘No matter how fine an article 
may be, there are editors who will not 
use it unless they can have it exclusively,” 


added the report. Special articles can- 
not be furnished each paper without a 
large force of writers Your chairman 


has furnished specials to a number of the 
large city dailies, and | think without 
exception they have been used, but she 
cannot begin to supply the demand. Our 
local press workers are doing good work 
and are supplying many additional papers 
with occasional articles, but we need five 


times as many such workers as we now 
have. 
The children of the Union School 


opened the evening session with singing, 
and Rev. A. W. Broadway, 
followed with prayer. 
made by Mrs. Mary E. 
riet May Mills, and Dr. W. H. Jordan, of 
the Experiment Station. Dr. Jordan is 
not in favor of suffrage, and his remarks 
so stirred up Miss Shaw, who made the 


of Geneva, 
Addresses were 


Craigie, Miss Har- 


closing address, that she surpassed her- 
self. At the close of the meeting, a mes- 
sage of greeting was sent to Mrs. Stanton, 
who took part incalling the first woman’s 
rights convention, nearly fifty years ago. 
Twenty-one delegates to the National 
Suffrage Convention at Washington were 


The law of statutory interpre- | 
tation declares that wherever the mascu- | 


appointed, and made to 
send fraternal delegates to the State Fed- 


eration of Labor and the State W. C. T. U. 


arrangements 


—_——- 


| OHIO NOTES. 





The Cleveland Leader las recently 
called attention to the announcement of 
President Buckley, of the Cleveland Board 
of Elections, that the General 
during the coming session, would be asked 

| by that Board to repeal the law giving 
Ohio women the right of school suffrage. 
The reason alleged is that so small a per- 
centage of women vote at school elections | 
that the Board of Elections is not justified 
in going to the expense of a separate set 
of books for women at each polling-place. 
President Buckley cites statistics to prove 
how few women vote in the city of Cleve- 
land, and says these statistics show sub- 


| stantially the condition prevalent through- | 


This is unwarranted 


If few 


out the 
conclusion. 


State. an 


women in Cleveland 


| have voted at school elections, it does not 
| follow that few women have voted in 
| eter cities and towns. Cleveland has 


| no branch of the National American Wo- | 


| man Suffrage Association, and has never 


been considered a stronghold of suffrage. 
woman to its 
Inquiry will show that in 
30,000 voted in Ohio, 
| and that in many instances women were 
elected to the position of school director. 
| In Cincinnati 
only in 


Nevertheless, it elected a 
school board. 
1895 


over women 


school elections 
three 
had 


Give 


are 
years, hence Cincin- 
nati women no opportunity of vot- 
ing till 1897. the women a little 
longer time before asking the Assembly 
to repeal this law; and remember that the 
women of Ohio have paid taxes for nearly 
a century to defray the expenses of elec- 
| tions in which they have never cast a bal- 
lot. The women will hope that the men 
| who have voted for women for school 
directors, and the Representatives and 
Senators who enacted the laws giving 
their wives, mothers and sisters the right 
to vote, will not urge its repeal at present. 
If all women do not wish to vote, that is 
no reason why the few who do should be 
deprived of their right. If it is too ex- 
pensive to keep separate books for women, 
let them have full suffrage, and separate 
books will not be necessary. 
JUSTINE IDDINGS BALDWIN. 


once 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Editors Woman's Journal 

The District of Columbia Woman Suf- 
frage Association met at the Riggs House, 
Thursday evening, Nov. 11. Many com- 
mittees were interviewed and much busi- 
ness was transacted. 

The paper of the evening was by Mrs. 
Kate Ward Burt, on her experience with 
women who did nof want to vote. It was 
highly entertaining and amusing, and the 
finale of each case. which 
that the time came when they found they 


was of course 


did want to vote, 
bravest ‘‘anti’’ 


was enough to make the 
turn pale Jest 
awful climax. 


she too 


might reach that Certainly 
no case could begin more hopelessly than 
ones cited. Mrs. Burt is also treas- 
urer of the Association, and was highly 
complimented by the auditor, Mrs. Mun- 
on the beautifully arranged and cor- 
rectly kept accounts of the 
Mrs. Munroe that fifteen 
sufficed to audit the year’s work. 
The report of the committee on enter- 
taining delegates to the National Conven- 
tion was referred for future consultation. 
The chairman on police matrons, Mr 
Carrie Kent, moved that Major Moore be 
upheld and aided in securing appropria 
tions for iarger 
and matrons; 
of the Federation 
the work. The 
a most able young leader, 
is ready for active work. 
members, both ladies and 
joined the Senior Club. Mrs. Thompson, 
whose charming personality, talents and 
enthusiasm are again given to the posi- 
tion of president of the Association, has 
many grand works planned for the present 
year, not the least of which is the appoint- 
ment of a woman commissioner for the 
District. It is sure to come ina future 

not faraway. ABBY TURNER NICHOLS, 
Cor. Sec. Dz ; 


the 


roe, 
society. 


said minutes 


force both of policemen 
also that the codperation 
of Clubs be asked 
Junior Club, under 
Miss Morrison, 
Several new 

gentlemen, 


in 


pro tem., 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


The Century Magazine, with its Novem- 








ber number, enters upon its twenty- 
seventh year. During its long existence. 
by reason of its many notable successes, it 
has won an assured and commanding posi- 
tion. During the coming year The Cen- 
tury will maintain its exceptional position 
as a magazine of entertainment and asa 


| leader in art and thought. 


Its pictorial features will be notable, 
and it will command the services of the 
foremost artists, illustrators, and _ en- 
gravers of this country and of Europe. 
Dr. Weir Mitchell, whose novel of the 
American Revolution, ‘‘Hugh Wynne,” is 
the great success of the year, has written 
a new story for the present volume. It 
bears the piquant title: ‘‘The Adventures 


Assembly, | 


held | 


es 





| of Frangois: Foundling, Adventurer, Jug- 
gler, and Fencing-Master During the 
| French Revolution.’ 

There will be a group of clever stories 
| about horses and people who like horses, 
under the general title of ‘Gallops.” 
| Further contributions the 

series of ‘Heroes of Peace” 


to 
will be made 


interesting | 


| by Jacob A. Riis, Gustav Kobbé, Elizabeth | 


| Stuart Phelps Ward, and others. 

For the benefit of readers of The Century, 
| an unusual combination offer is made for 
| this year. There has been issued ‘*The 

Century Gallery of One Hundred Por- 
traits,’ made up of the finest engravings 


representing a total expenditure of nearly 
$30,000. 
| paper, with wide margins, like proofs. 
| The retail price of the gallery is $7.50, but 
this year it will be sold only in connection 
with a subscription to The Century, the 
price of the two together being $0.50. 
With Woman's JouRnNAL for 
$7.50. 


one \eur, 





THE DRAMA. 


| CASTLE ARE.—The Castle Square 
| management has made a happy selection 
| of its attraction for Thanksgiving week 
as it announces a production of Brandon 
Thomas’ farcical comedy, “Charley's 
| Aunt,” which enjoys an international 
| reputation as one of the mirth-provoking 
plays of the day. I[t is too tamiliar t 
the Boston public to call for any extended 
mention of its characteristics, and its re 
vival at the Castle Square Theatre will be 
equally welcome to those who have seen i 
and those who have not. The produetion 
will be made with the following cast 
Col, Sir Francis Chesney, J. L. Seeley: 
Stephen Spettigue, Horace Lewis; Charley 
Wykoham, Tony Cummings; Jack Clies 
ney, Charles Mackay; Lord Fancourt Bal, 
peed Walter E. Perkins; emeite 
Lindsay Morison; James, John J. Geary 
Donna Lucia d’ Alvadorez, Lizzie Morgan: 
Kitty Verdun, Lillian Lawrence; Any 
Spettigue, Mary Saunders; Ela Delahay 
Adelaide Cushman, Following ‘*Chariey s 
Aunt’? comes on Monday, Nov. 29, a new 
dramatic version of ‘*Little Em’ly.”’ 


SQ 


GRAND OverRA House —The beautitul 
comedy drama of “Old Money Bags’ is 
probably, in all its appointments, one of 
the most realistic and elaborate produce 
tions that will be presented for public 


House. Sam Morris, the popular come 
dian, will be the stellar attraction. He 
will appear in the character of a Hebrew 
peddler in the mines of California. Moi- 
ris’ Jew is a new creation, as truthful ani 
humorous as Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkl . 
The play is fertile in incident, interestin. 
in plot, and thrilling in climax. Although 
in no sense a “dog play,’”’ the plot re- 
quires such an animal, and a Frenc} 
poodle is introduced, which is a remark- 
able creature. There can be no doubi 
that to some extent animals can reason 
this one certainly does, as his performance 
demonstrates. 
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THE EMPRESS. 
will be much in demand the coming 
season. My arrangements are such that 


I shall be able to show the latest Paris 
styles in all kinds of furs. 

Order 
personal supervision, of the best work- 


garments are made under my 
manship, and especially adapted to fine 
retail trade. Your inspection is earnestly 


invited. 


J. B. Batchelder, 


564 WASHINGTON ST., - - BOSTON, MASS 
JEFFERSON BUILDING, ROOM 6. 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection ot data for articles, speeches. etc.. desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WoMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 





Mass. 


approval this season at the Grand Opera | 





| that have appeared in the magazine, and 


These are printed on heavy plate- | 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. BE. Women’s Club.—Monday. 





No ve mer 2 





P. M. pauentien Committee Miss Luc 
Wheelock will speck on “The Child Stats Move. 
ment x 

LL, 
Housekeeper, secretary, amanuensis, com 


anion, 
wante Ya 


or pe chaperone. Position 
tu who was assistant 


woman of culture and experience, 
orincipal of a large school before her marri: age, and 
has since lived for fourteen years in kuro Ne 
Writes a good hand; speaks French and Germ = 
Address Mrs. Haven, Copley St., Newton, M ass. 
—.. 


BOARD IN VERMONT. Board to be 





nad j 
pers ate family; fine scenery; beautiful maple om 
hind house, pleasant park in front; t “ar Mt 


Mansfield and Camel’s Hump. ‘Terms §; per week 
Address Mrs. Emma Grow, Waterbury Center, Vt 


FURS! _ 
FURS!! 
FURS!!! 


See 
IF YOU WISH TO SEE 


The Largest Assortment 


AND MOST 


Exclusive Designs 


FINE Furs 





PRICES WHICH ARE RIGHT 


«+ Visit... 


The E, B, SEARS C0, 


404 Washington St. 
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Fur sale by ali the Dey and Fancy Goods 
Stores. 

JOHN ©. MEYER & CO., Selling 
Agents, 87 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

Don’t take any that they say is ‘*just as 


good as Cutter’s.”’ 


OUR 


“Knockabout” 


School and Play Suit 
FOR LADS. 





5 to 14 Years. 


$5.00. 


Sizes, 


HIS. suit ‘is substantially 
trimmed with tough and 
durable linings, threads, etc., 
and the seams are double- 


stitched and stayed with tape, 
rendering them impossible to rip 
The trousers are fitted with 
our patent “Cavalry” or double 
knee, and extra pieces and |ut 
tons accompany each suit. 
Our*Knockabout™ suit is got- 
ten up to resist hard and 
parents will 


unre- 
mitting usage, and 
find ita most satisfactory invest- 
ment. 





THE NAME ig ee nay a. is origi- 

nal with us, being our own idea and 
copyright, and the cloth used in the manu- 
facture of the suits, which is made especially 
for us. is subjected to the most vigorous ex- 





amination and test for purity of fibre. 
strength of weave and careful blending of its 
non- soiling and non-fading colors, before we 


illow a yard of it to be 


A.SHUMAN 
2 CO. 


gi CVU 


cut 


Boston 





—— 





H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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